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IT’S EASY! 


Use Dadant’s 5%8” Grooved Topbar Frames with Slotted Bottombars 





Use Dadant’s 5%” Slotted Topbar Frames with Solid Bottombars. 





COMBINED 
with Dadant’s 
Cut Comb 
Foundation* 
for 
Best Results! 





* Cut comb foundation is a DADANT SPECIALTY ITEM. We select only the very finest of virgin 
capping waxes to manufacture a snow-white, translucent foundation. 
This helps YOU produce the beautiful quality product your customers want. 


BRANCHES 


1929 E. Fourth St Highway 41, South 1010 W. Austin Street 


722 West O'Connell St. 180-200 Canisteo Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 


Main Office and Factories - Hamilton, Illinois 
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STOLLERS 


Frame Spacers 





The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 


From coast to coast, reports 
come in, of the merits these 
spacers perform. 
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STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
LATTY. OHIO 





CHRYSLER'S 


ALL STEEL 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


The only worth while excluder 
on the market. 


$1.28 each 


CHRYSLER’S 


CRIMP WIRED 
FOUNDATION 


7 sheets per pound. 
Made from pure beeswax. 


10 Crimped, Spring Steel Wires, 

tempered & accurately imbedded. 

Price, 25 Ibs. up .. . .$1.10 per Ib. 
Write for our 1961 Catalog. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 





| WHY PAY MORE? | 
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No Matter What Your Interest 
Whether you are a Commercial Bee- 
keeper; a Sideline Beekeeper; or a Be- 
ginner Beekeeper,—you'll find what you 
want in ABJ. PLUS Science and Indus- 
try; Honey Plants; Meetings; Crops and 

Markets—AND your questions answered 
) 


FREE. Send for a sample copy. 


American Bee Journal 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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COMPLETE SERVICE 


for 


New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers 


from 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


(Formerly A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse ) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Roct QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Bzeswax at top prices 

* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 


A postal card request will bring you 
Root’s complete catalog and our con- 
tainer price list. Orders shipped prompt- 
ly. Reasonable prices. Send sample of 
honey, advising how much you have. 
Shipping tags for honey, wax, combs 
and cappings sent on request. 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


GPO Box 818 
Syracuse 1, New Yok 
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For 
Rest 
in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
2 Blocks from the Expressway 


Now Open to All Points 
North and West 


“Everything for 
the Beekeeper” 
and plenty of FREE parking 
for CASH-and-CARRY 
CUSTOMERS 
HONEY and BEESWAX 
bought or traded 
for supplies 
Mail Orders Handled Promptly 


PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
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Gleanings Mail Box 


Editors’ Note: We have received so many 
letters and telegrams in favorable response 
to this new department that it is impossible 
to publish them all. However, your letters 
with your comments indicate that our readers 
have their own convictions and are not afraid 
to stand up for them. Thank you all for your 
letters, and keep them coming! 


Dear Editor: 


Is the Beekeeping Industry receiving 
publicity? If so, how much? What 
type? When and where? 

Most beekeepers should want to 
know the answer to these questions. 
The American Beekeeping Federation 
wants them answered. For this reason 
the Federation Publicity Committee 
will conduct a survey of publicity re- 
ceived during 1961. 

The Publicity Committee needs help 
to complete this survey. They are ask- 
ing every person associated with the 
industry to be on the lookout for items 
about bees and/or their products. An 
item may be found in magazines or 
local newspapers. It can be in the form 
of a recipe, human interest, story, or 
news report. It might be one of the 
statements editors use to complete a 
partially filled column. 

When a member of the bee industry, 
hobbyist or professional, locates an ar- 
ticle he should save the page containing 
it. The entire page should immediately 
be sent to: Mr. Henry L. Spence, Jr., 
R.D. 2, Box 40, McCoy Rd., Connells- 
ville, Pa. 

This program will succeed only if 
everyone associated with bees and hon- 
eybee products follows the above in- 
structions. Assuming these instructions 
will be followed, the committee plans 
to report the condition of beekeeping 
publicity to the 1962 convention in 
Biloxi, Mississippi. It will also make 
recommendations about publicity based 
on the results of this survey. The mim- 
eographed report submitted to the con- 
vention will be sent to every person who 
has sent material to the committee. 

The committee members hope that 
everyone will enlist the aid of family 
and friends to watch for these items 
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JACK HAPP 


about bees. The enlistment of this aid 
can make the program many times 
stronger. It will also insure the bee- 
keeper when he is away from home or 
too busy to take time to read. 

The committee members are: Henry 

L. Spence, Jr., Chairman; Alan Root, 
Medina, Ohio; Roy A. Grout, Hamil- 
ton, Illinois; Roland T. Sykes, San An- 
tonio, Texas; and Dr. Roger Morse, 
Ithaca, New York.—Henry Spence, Jr., 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Editors’ Note: Speaking of publicity, and in 
this instance, good publicity, our hats are off 
to Henry Spence, Jr., who is the Federation 
publicity chairman this year. With a very lim- 
ited budget, Henry did a magnificent job of 
getting newspaper and TV coverage for just 
about every event at the Federation meeting. 
He will have a hard time breaking his record 
next year. 


Telegram to the Editor: 
Dear Editor: 


Gleanings articles and pictures get- 
ting more interesting each month. Con- 
gratulations and keep up the good work. 
Old-fashioned F. B., Michigan, must 
really be getting too old to realize the 
true value of our ladies in promoting 
honey. Front cover, March issue, real- 
ly a honey of a fine picture and just as 
sweet. — R. T. S., Texas. 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on the new feature, 
“Gleanings’ Mail Box”, but that first 
letter made me see red. D.M.N. from 
North Dakota left the letter “A” out. 

I will agree that there are some things 
in Folk Medicine that may sound a 
little “far fetched” but to some people, 
I may add, to a lot of people, Folk 
Medicine looks pretty good since it was 
the best seller for a long time and a lot 

(Continued cn page 246) 
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Order Now & Saue 6%, 


Take a 6% Pre-Season Discount On All Bee Supplies 
Ordered before April Ist, 1961. 


Bee Supply 


1037 Commonwealth Ave., 


Ooonocesencccnenneceneeconceseccccccoeooscaee,, 


Com 





Boston 15, Mass. 


ITI see 











Taylots ce scx. 
HIVE-* 
BOMB 








‘your dealers 


BEE CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE- BOMB | 
The Push-Button Bee Smoker 


$1.29 


*trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Ill. 


@ No sparks 

@ No heat 

@ No fire hazard 
e A puff’s enough 


plus freight at 

















CARBOLINEUM 
Makes Hives Last Longer 


Used by leading beekeepers 
everywhere. 

Bottom boards treated with 
Carbolineum last years longer. 

Repel mice and other rodents 


by treating entrance guard 
strips. 

Treat inner covers to keep 
out ants. 


Write for full information. 


CARBOLINEUM COMPANY 
Dept. G, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
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ARGENTINE 
RAPE SEED 


“EXCELLENT BEE PASTURE” 
15 lb. Pkg., $5.00 (Postage Paid) 
100 Ib. Sacks. $15.00 
F.O.B. Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
EARLY SEED & FEED LTD. 
198 Ave. A South 
Seskatoon, Sask., Canada 
Please Remit by U.S. Postal 
Money Order — Canadian } unds 
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CANADA'S 


for Beekeepers 


National Monthly Magazine | 
) 


Canadian Bee Journal 
ort Hope, Ontario, Canada 
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The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association 
of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 

to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton. New Zej3land 

















BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
Journal in the Worid 
Subscription price £1.1.0 per an- 
num, post free, six months 11/6d. 
post free and three months 6/3d. 


post free. 
Keep up-to-date in Beekeeping by 
taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


edina, Ohio 
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The Australasian Beekeeper 


The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern hemisphere provides a com- 
plete cover of ail beekeeping topics in 
one of the world’s largest honey produc- 
ing countries. Published monthly by 
Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd. Box 20, P. O., 
Maitiand, 3N, N.S.W., Australia. Sub- 
scription by Bank Draft or international 
M.O. Australia and New Zealand 16/- 
per annum (in advance) post paid. Brit- 
ish Isles and British Dominions 20,'- per 
annum (in advance) post paid. Ot er 
overseas countries 23/-per annum (in 
advance) post paid. Sample copy free 
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SAVE! SAVE! 








SAVE! 


LOWEST PRICES ON CYPRESS 
LET US QUOTE ON YOUR NEEDS 


— FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST — 


SAVE! SAVE! 
BEE HIVES 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, N. C. 
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WRITE FOR 1961 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 
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FREE! 





--»»-Make 
compost = 
+++ IN 14 § 

days = 


Become the most successful organic 
ardener in your neighborhood! z 
K shows you step-by-step how to 
turn waste products into life-giving 
soil, without hours of back-break- 
ing work. Yours FREE as a new 
reader of Organic Gardening & 
Farming Magazine. Special In- 
troductory Offer, 5 months for $1.00. 
Just pin a dollar bill to this ad, with 
your name and address. Your dollar 
cheerfully refunded if you aren’t com- 
pletely satisfied. Or we will bill you, 
if you prefer. 


SEND TODAY ! DEPT. GBC 
ORGANIC GARDENING & FARMING 


Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN 





National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 W. Ogden Ave. 
Chicago 12, Ill. 





Keep 


Gleanings 
Coming 





'\ 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 
OR—GIVE TO 

A FRIEND 


— 
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Yes! Enter my subscription to Glean- 
ings for the period checked below: 
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oO 3 yrs. $6.00 
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the MASTER Queen Marking Kit. 
AN EXPERT. Your choice of yellow, red or blue. 


See your dealer or order direct. 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 





Mark your Queens on the Comb, without handling, with 
MAKES ANYONE 








DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over 
ordinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
1961 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market 
for beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 
A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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F. W. Jones & Son, Ltd., Bedford, Que., Can. 


CANADA’S LARGEST BEEKEEPER SUPPLY 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
— Write for Catalog — 

U. S. Shipments — Swanton, Vt. 
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] ANTI-VENOM 


stingo 


Time to check 
your 
beekeeping equipment ! 


USE 
POISON 


Lotz o> 
IMMEDIATE RELIEF 

SECTIONS Se FROM INSECT 
Made from STINGS, BITES 


Select Basswood AND EFFECTS OF 
grown in the heart of the 
Basswood country 
Write for 
our new price list 


August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers & Retailers SOUTHWEST PRODI 
of Bee Supplies 20UTE 4 BOX 
Boyd, Wisconsin | AN ANTON 


"I~ 


3 


IRRITATING PLANTS 


7 
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 eteatogger tae TO THE U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, 1960 is now 
reported to have been a good honey 
crop year. However, reports received 
by this writer indicated that the crop 
was very spotty and scattered. It seem- 
ed as though not one area reported any 
big crop and no one was even excited 
about the season. Still, certain signs 
now appearing indicate that the crop 
was good. 

The Crop Reporting Board now 
reports the 1960 honey .crop at 
260,128,000 pounds, up five percent 
from 1959 and nine percent above ave- 
rage. Beeswax production in 1961 
totaled 4,728,000 pounds, up seven 
percent from the year before, and eight 
percent above average. And beekeep- 
ers got an average of 17.8 cents a 
pound for their honey in 1960, an 
increase of five percent over 1959. Per- 
haps this fact accounts for the lack of 
interest in any marketing programs at 
this time. This was shown by the small 
role played by the Enabling Act at 
the recent American Beekeeping Fed- 
eration convention in Omaha. It was 
quite a contrast to the blistering discus- 
sions heard at Phoenix in January 1960. 

Just a few days ago the new 32-page 
revised February 1961 Agriculture 
Handbook No. 157 came to my atten- 
tion. This publication called “Grade 
Names Used in U. S. Standards for 
Farm Products” will be of interest to 
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WALTER BARTH 
Field Editor 


San Antonio, Texas 


producer and packer alike. On page 
19 can be found the latest information 
on the U.S. Grading for comb, chunk, 
and extracted honey. A free copy of 
this handy reference can be obtained 
by sending a simple postcard request 
to the Marketing Informatien Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
2, & <. 

It is difficult to say what is actually 
happening in the field of bulk honey 
at the moment but authoritative sources 
feel that there is some more honey in 
warehouses than was originally antici- 
pated. 

In my opinion, this situation also 
seems to be true in the beeswax market 
as a quantity of wax has been offered 
since the first of the year. 

Bees seem to be in a fair to good 
condition. In some areas heavy snows 
and low temperatures have reduced or 
eliminated any chance for any flights. 
Honey plants seem to be wintering well. 
Bulk demand for honey is light. Move- 
ment at the retail outlets has been good. 

Before closing this month, mention 
must be made of the new plan by the 
Sioux Honey Association to market 
honey with a local label when possible. 
Appearing on our store shelves here is 
Sioux honey with the specific source 
of the honey such as “Texas Orange” 
etc. I can only hope that more packers 
will follow suit. 
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empty, soft white 
5 pine hive bodies, 
locks bored, nails 
and metal frame rests 


supplied, best quality, 
finest workmanship. 


$9.90 


With frames as pictured, $15.50. Get our 64-page catalog 
before you buy any equipment. Many items not found else- 
where. Lowest prices—many carloads of equipment in stock. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 





Pkgs. wv 


Quantity 
2 Ib. 
3 Ib. 
4 Ib. 
Ss 2. 
Extra ¢ 


TERMS: 
weeks p 
weather 


YORK 
(THE | 








-REMEMBER- 


THE BEST HONEYCOMBS KNOWN ARE MADE FROM 


EBY’S PERMANENT FOUNDATION 


AVAILABLE AT THE FOLLOWING DISTRIBUTORS AND THEIR DEALERS 
A. |. ROOT CO. — LEAHY MFG, CO. — DADANT & SONS 
SUPERIOR HONEY CO. — WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 
A. G. WOODMAN CO, — HUBBARD APIARIES 
SEE YOUR LOCAL BEE SUPPLY DEALER NOW 











1961 PACKAGES BEES AND QUEENS 1961 


The, soutn’s IMPROVED 3-BANDED ITALIANS ~—egendable 


Service 

DIRECT FROM OUR YARD TO YOU 
Mr. Beekeeper, the foundation of our PRICES 
business is to furnish you with good 2-lb. pkg. with queen ... .$3.75 ea. 
stock, good weight, young bees, 3-lb. pkg. with queen .... 4.75 ea. 
prompt shipment, state health cer- 4-lb. pkg. with queen .... 5.75 ea. 
tificate, safe arrival in U.S.A. and  Untested queen ......... 1.00 ea. 
Canada Tested queen ........... 2.00 ea. 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES RAMER, ALA. Ph. JO-26846 
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York’s Quality Bred Bees and Queens 
1961 


DAN 
Cyaan * 








/ Italians 





Pkgs. with Starline or Midnite Qns. Packages with Italian Queens 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100un Quantity 1-24 25-99 100up | 
Ok x&seews $5.00 $4.75 $4.50 rere $4.70 $4.45 $4.20 
2 are 6.25 6.00 5.75 7 re 5.95 5.70 5.45 
. ere 7.50 7.25 7.00 > ee 7.20 6.95 6.70 
UG Sek cca 8.60 8.35 8.10 i. eee 8.30 8.05 7.75 
Extra Queens—Starline or Midnite Extra Queens—Italians 

$1.80 $1.70 $1.60 $1.50 $1.40 $1.30 


QUEENLESS packages. — deduct $1.00 per package. 
TESTED QUEENS — add $1.00 ner packare or queen. 
Queens, Clipped 10¢. Clip and Mark, 15¢ each additional. 
TERMS: Small orders cash, larger orders $1.00 deposit per package and balance two 
weeks prior to shipping date. Shipments start first of April depending upon spring 
weather conditions. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF PARCEL POST RATES 
Help us to help you ........ ORDER TODAY! 


YORK BEE COMPANY P.O. Box 300 JESUP, GEORGIA 
(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 412 W. Orange St. Ph. Garden 7-4131 
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| Those Good Dark Italian Queens 
May Delivery 
iS 1 to 24... $1.40 251099... $1.30 100 up... $1.25 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 
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WHEN YOU NEED QUEENS . ae YOU WANT THEM QUICK! 
Our capacity enables us to make return mail shipment on 
most any size order. Our 46 years continuous queen experi 
ence is proof of our ability to deliver the goods. 
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61 : : Our own “MAGNOLIA STATE” 3-banded Italians continue to = 
idable = : give many customers complete satisfaction. = 
vice sf: Dadant's “STARLINE HYBRIDS” reared by us are gaining in : 
= : popularity steadily. Reason is, they have the most scientific - 

: : and effective breeding program in the industry today. Our = 

si: mating yards for these are isolated to keep the stock as pure Reg. U.S. = 

Sea. : 1]: as is humanly possibie Pat. Off. = 
2ea. 2] : = 
5 ea : : Our methods of reproduction of queens from start to finish are the best we have been = 
= -_ =: able to devise; not necessarily for mass production, important as this is, but primarily = 
5 ea. = =: whereby the end result is HIGHEST QUALITY QUEENS. We continually seek to improve = 
Oea. : : the QUALITY and SERVICE. We invite you to join our large number of satisfied customers = 
0 : : STARLINE MAGNOLIA E 
ca. : : 1-24 25-99 100 up 1-24 25-99 100 up : 
B46 : : $1.75 $1.65 $1.55 $1.45 $1.35 $1.25 s 
3 : Air Mail Postage Paid on Queens. — Clipped FREE, — Marked 10¢ : 

TTT TTT Tal = JENSEN'S APIARIES MACON, MISS. PHONE: 170) = 
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7] U.S. Patent No. ° ° MODEL NO. 366 x 
WE'LL TELL YOU HOW 2,602,546 a _ F 
TO MAKE A — Dem, IR PacKing 
Ri cer , , 
Packing Lique-Matic ws 
FINE CREAMED HONEY HONEY BOTTLER Honey-Liquefier 2 
e Automatic Electric 
with the 9 
HONEY CAPACITY 360 LBS. 2 
ECKDAHL automatic electric Honey © Stainless Steel Z 
Processing and Bottling System Protects your honey. > “ 
But whether it be creamed honey or liquid honey * Automatic Electric Heater 2 
er here is equipment that produces such fine, Thermostatically, safely, 
high quality bottled honey that it will amaze you controls temperature of 
Reaitie and it will do the job in at least half the completely water-jacketed y 
time too ..... hundreds now in use in the U.S.A, sides and bottom. | \ 
and foreign countries ..... ask any one of the ‘ 
many beekeepers now using this fine system. .... = & ° Pure Silk ‘a 


there is no such thing as a dissatisfied user 
of PAC - KING units. 


(rey 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


We feel so certain that you will be delighted with this fine sys- 
tem that if after 90 days of use you are not completely satis- 
fied you may return the equipment to us freight collect for full 


refund. 


“PACKING’S A CHORE NO MORE” 


Strains honey to a beauti- 
ful brilliancy by dual 
strainer process. 


Honey Capacity 
Six 60-Ib. Cans 





FOR BROCHURE GIVING COMPLETE INFORMATION 
AND LIST OF DEALERS MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Honey Sales Company, Mfrs. No 
2817 North 2nd Street “thal 
Minneapolis 11, Minnesota Obligation 


( ) Send me your brochure giving compiete 


Pac-King Lique-Matic Honey Liquefier unit. 








Please Print 


informa- 


tion about the ECKDAHL HONEY PROCESSING AND 
BOTTLING SYSTEM consisting of the Model No. 360 
Pac-King Honey Bottler unit and the Model No. 366 
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Beekeepers Laster 


“For each of us who wants to live forever, the Easter 
lesson we learn when we look at a frame of 
brood and bees is a wonderful source of hope.” 


CLARENCE KORNELY, O.F.M. Cap, 
St. Anthony Friary 
Marathon, Wisconsin 


gens TIME we open one of our hives 
and examine a colony of bees, we 
see an Easter lesson. 

When we pull out a frame from the 
brood chamber, we see all the different 
stages or forms of life, each stage of 
which shares the perfection of life in a 
different degree. We see the tiny white 
egg in a gleaming clean cell. In other 
cells we see milky-white larvae floating 
in rich royal jelly. In the center of the 
frame we see cells tightly capped, en- 
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closing the pupae. All over the frame 
are the nurse bees, poking their busy 
heads into each cell, and the field bees, 
searching for a place to kick off their 
heavy load of pollen. Crawling to the 
bottom of the frame to escape your 
searching eyes is the most interesting of 
all the bees, the stately queen. 

The change of egg to larva and from 
larva tg adult bee is known as the met- 
amorphosis of a bee. The Easter lesson 
for us is that we too are going to un- 
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dergo a so-called metamorphism. Christ 
rising from death is a pledge of our 
future life after death, when we shall 
rise with a new life, with a new body. 
Now we can say that we are in the lar- 
vae stage of life. 

If we were to put our ear to a hive 
and let our imagination supply words 
for these wonderful insects, we might 
hear the following conversation be- 
tween an adult bee and a larva. “Miss 
Nurse Bee, what does it feel like to be 
a full grown bee?” asks a little pearly 
white larva. “Do you feel different and 
better, or is it better to be a larva?” 

“Oh dear little larva, how can I even 
begin to explain what your new life as 
an adult bee will be like. It is much 
different. Your new bee body will be 
a thousand times better!” 

From a nearby cell another lazy lar- 
va pipes in, “Oh, I don’t know about 
that. I feel quite satisfied now. I’m 
warm and well fed. I have everything 
that | want. I’m clean and somewhat 
pretty. I’m quite content as I am!” 

“How foolish you are!” chime in all 
the adult bees nearby. “Listen to what 
we have to tell you, larva. How will 
you become an adult bee? Soon you 
will spin a cocoon and at the same time 
we will bury you in this cell. You will 
be in a auiescent state for a time. But 
the day will come for you to wake up 
and discover that you are altogether 
different. You will rise out of your 
dark cell as you take the cover away. 
Now you are just a little poor worm, 
but then you will have eyes, antennae, 
mouth, wings, legs and your body will 
be a beautiful color and very soft and 
fuzzy. 

“One of the most wonderful things 
you will see with your acute eyes will 
be the queen, the one who actually 
gave you your life. You will be able 
to walk up to her and see her face to 
face. You will be able to serve her and 
give her affection. Then the momen- 
tous day will come when you can fly 
out into the world. Now you are con- 
fined to a dark cell only a fraction of 
an inch in size. Then you will know 
no bounds as you speed over 8,000 
acres. The morning sun will greet you 
and make your body pulse with new life 
and adventure. It will warm you and 
make you completely happy in_ its 
presence. 
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“You will smell thousands of new 
perfumes in the air. With your pro- 
boscis you will be able to capture these 
perfumes which are stored away in the 
nectar of flowers and preserve them 
for a long time. With your eyes you 
will be able to distinguish hundreds of 
shades of color. Now you only see 
darkness. After all this you will know 
why there is such a joyful hum coming 
from the worker bees!” 

As we walk from our hive, we realize 
very clearly that we truly are in our 
larva stage. Our metamorphosis is not 
yet complete. How foolish we would 
be if we were content to remain as pil- 
grims and strangers in this world, when 
our real home is vet to come in heaven. 
Some day the casket will be our cocoon 
and the earth our sealing in the cell of 
the earth. Our body will be in its qui- 
escent stage for awhile. but we shall 
rise at the second coming of Christ. 

For those who have loved God on 
this earth, they will rise with a body 
that is a thousand times better. In this 
life, light, beauty and happiness are 
only shadows of what is to come. “We 
see now through a mirror in an obscure 
manner, but then face to face,” says 
St. Paul in I Cor. 13:12. Yes, we will 
then see Christ face to face, He Who 
is our King, He Who gave us *4e life 
of grace here on earth and will give us 
a still more wonderful life in eternity. 
We will be with Love Himself for all 
eternity. We will be completely happy. 

For each one of us who wants to 
live forever, the Easter Lesson we learn 
when we look at a frame of brood and 
bees is a wonderful source of hope. 
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Conserve the 
Pollinating Bees 


These tips will help to tell growers 
about the need for bees and the care to be 
used when applying insecticides. 


E. C. MARTIN 
Entomology Department 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Mich. 


1. Bees do an essential job in pollinat- flowering plants in all parts of the 
ing many fruits, legumes, cucumbers, world. 
melons, and literally thousands of 2. We need to conserve the wild bees 
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‘il 


Solitary bee (Osmia lignaria). 


as well as have honeybees around. 
There are over 3,000 species of wild 
bees in the United States and Cana- 
da. Many of them are valuable to 
fruit growers and if the overwintered 
females are killed during spring 
sprays no colony is formed. Bumble- 
bees and many of the ground bees 
are in this category. It is to the 
fruit growers’ advantage to have as 
many nests of wild bees in the area 
as possible. 

How many colonies of bees are need- 
ed for pollination in an orchard? 
There is no simple answer. In some 
orchards, where no colonies can be 
seen nearby, the blossoms may 
swarm with bees during bloom. If 
the weather is warm during bloom, 


6. 


. Avoid poisoning bees. A 


all bees will be far more active and 
less are needed to do the pollination 
job. Wind, rain, and cold weather 
will stop bee flights. If there seems 
to be a definite lack of pollinators, 
the grower might benefit from rent- 
ing a colony per acre. This number 
of colonies could be cut down if 
there were a reasonable number of 
bees on the blossoms every spring. 
Strong colonies are best for pollina- 
tion. 

little 
knowledge of bee habits he'ps solve 
this problem. Bees gather nectar 
from flowers, they gather pollen 
from flowers, and they gather water. 
In other words, the vulnerable place 
for the bee is on the flower, so the 
key to saving them is not to spray 
blossoms. Orchardists have known 
this for years and most real fruit 
growers will make every effort not 
to put poisons on trees in bloom. 
Some fruit growers who don’t rent 
colonies feel that they won't have 
many bees on the bloom and can get 
away with a poison spray. Just about 
any bloom will have bees on it so 
don’t spray plants in bloom whether 
you rent colonies or not. 

How much does spray loss hurt bee- 
keepers? The six or seven dollars 
per colony rental barely pays the 
beekeepers for moving the hive. If 
the grower kills his field force of 
bees with sprav the colony may fail 
to gather a crov of honey that could 
be worth 10 dollars. Queen frouble 
and other losses to the hive may also 
result. Pollen may become poisoned 
and kill bee brood for months. 

If there is a situation where it is felt 
a sorav has to go on, spraying at 
night is easier on bees than during 
the day when they are flying. Spray- 
ing after suoper on cucumbers is an 
example. Some sprays are harder 
on bees than others. Phosphorus 
compounds such as parathion are 
very hard on bees. 

Avoid drift of sprays onto dande- 
lions. clovers, etc., that bees may be 
working. 

Avoid water puddles from the spray 
rig or accumulation of spray in 
wheel ruts. Bees sometimes like 
spray better than plain water and it 
can kill them by the thousands. 
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Miss Mary Alice Boykin of Bristol, Florida, 1961 Florida State Honey Queen, receives a jar of 
honey from Mr. C. Wade of Tampa during the Florida State Fair held February 7-18. Miss 
Boykin attended the Fair several days appearing on Radio, T-V and answering questions about 
honey cookery. Mr. Wade won the trophy for the best commercial exhibit. 


Florida State Honey Show 


HENRY J. RAHMLOW 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


HE HONEY SHOW at the Florida 

State Fair in Tampa on February 7- 
18th again attracted many thousands of 
visitors from this and northern states. 

More than 1500 containers were 
shown by five commercial exhibitors 
and amateurs. The show has a budget 
of $1,240.00. 

Mr. C. Wade of Tampa had the high- 
est score on his commercial exhibit 
and took the Mayo traveling trophy; 
and plaque by the Florida State Bee- 
keepers’ Association. 

Beautiful rosette blue ribbons award- 
ed by The A. I. Root Co. were won by 
Markham’s Apiaries of Belle Glade who 
also won the 1960 trophy for the best 
48 or more jars of orange honey; by 
Cal T. Albritton of Tallahassee on his 
large exhibit of Tupelo honey and by 
C. W. Hoff of Eau Gallie on comb 
honey. 
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Rosette ribbons by Dadant & Sons 
of Hamilton, Illinois were won by Mr. 
C. Wade on beeswax and Palmetto hon- 
ey and by David McGinnis of Edge- 
water, Florida on Gallberry honey. 

A 15 frame observation hive contain- 
ing a full colony of bees with six frames 
of brood created a great deal of interest 
and excitement, especially among chil- 
dren. We had 4-H Club boys and bee- 
keepers in attendance who pointed out 
the queen and explained the “waggle 
dance” and its meaning as the bees 
brought in nectar and pollen. A plas- 
tic three-inch pipe allowed the bees to 
go to an entrance on the roof of the 
building and they were quite active 
throughout the fair as the temperature 
was in the,low 80’s during the last week. 

Three exhibitors were in attendance 
selling their honey. They answered 

(Continued on page 253) 
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Tall timber near Curneen’s. 


WO ARTICLES ABOUT these bees 

have already been published by 
Gleanings but their origin was not indi- 
cated. This has now been ‘fairly well 
worked out. 

Mrs. Mary Crothers, breeder of the 
New Forest strain of British black bees, 
says they were probably British in ori- 
gin, and indeed they do resemble the 
brownish bees of Germany and Britain. 

There are blacker bees in Del Norte 
County, California. It’s odd that so 
many natives ask if I have ever seen 
the old-time “Spanish” bees. They are 
said to be small and vicious. I presume 
they were the precursors of our native 
blacks. Our historians say that the 
"49ers found bees in our Siskiyou 
Mountains when they arrived, and that 
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The 
Black 


Bees 
Of 


Mike 
Curneen 


CURTIS L. WOODRUFF 
Concord, California 


our native stocks came from them. It 
appears that none except Italians have 
ever been imported here. 

For nearly 20 years I’ve caught 
swarms, trying to find some like my 
own strain, which I now call the Cur- 
neens in honor of the man who devel- 
oped them. All these other blacks fell 
short. I bought five colonies, for in- 
stance from Ivan Ronjon, an old peas- 
ant of the Czarist era, and divided them. 
They were ordinary and will disappear 
this summer. 

The good ones do exist, though. For 
the past six years I have cared for two 
hives of such for the W. Bakers, who 
got them with a part of the old Cur- 
neen farm near Lake Earl in the Red- 
wood country. These bees are so like 
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mine that I presume my original queen 
to have come with a swarm of that 
stock. Except for mine and a few 
known others these are presumably the 
last of Michael Curneen’s stock. 

The Bakers’ bees are considerably hy- 
bridized now but their qualities persist. 
In vain for the past five years the Ba- 
kers kept a sharp lookout for swarms. 
Then in June both hives cast swarms 
that left before they could be caught. 
As Mike Curneen would have said: 
“Bedad, they took out for the tall tim- 
ber, they did, of which there is a great 
plenty around and about.” They swarm- 
ed with reason, I believe. 

In °60, storm followed storm all 
through April and May. (17% inches 
in May. I couldn’t really inspect my 
bees). Three days later came a hot 
spell with shade temperatures of 100 
degrees, most unusual for so cool an 
area. It cooked the young apples. Now 
the hives were in a tight, dark hut, 
shielded from any breeze off the lake 
and with the high, broad front open to 
that sun. So they swarmed. 

Of course, they sometimes swarm, 
but I’ve never seen one except at least 
one that hived itself, and I keep up to 
35 hives. They do supersede their 
queens, though, and consistently, but 
tend to keep their queens a year too 
long. My losses in 60 were unusually 
heavy from old queens, perhaps due to 
the weather and my inability to work 
with the bees. 

For increase I depend upon queen 
rearing by emergency. I find it wrong 
to have a super over a division; they’re 
hell-bent to store honey and will seal 
few queens. You can’t feed for stimu- 
lation with wet combs—they just add 
more honey. It appears that other bees 
should rear their queens. I like to re- 
move the brood and the queen and 
drones (with a device of my own in- 
vention) from a scrub hive and give 
them a frame of young brood from a 
choice colony. In nucs, the hatchlings 
will be mated in the Curneen yard. 

I am not about to take up modern 
queen rearing. (This is my 12th year 
of retirement.) I have sent out a few 
but that is no business for me. I once 
saw one of those active queens take to 
the air three times from under my 
clumsy fingers and finally be lost. It’s 
no wonder that queen breeders don’t 
care for the blacks. 
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But the *Crothers’ have a suitable 
method of distribution for the British 
Isles. They send the entire stock of the 
nuc in a shipping box that securely 
holds three frames. They get $3.00 or 
so for the queen and give a refund for 
the box if it is returned. It seems quite 
reasonable. 

Returning to origin: Michael Cur- 
neen came to Del Norte about 1800. 
In those days he couldn’t have brought 
bees from the Old Sod. His father-in- 
law, German Joe Younker, was one of 
the three first white men to enter the 
Lake Earl area. Local historians say 
that Mike probably got a start from 
Younker, who got bees from Nick 
Tack, Del Norte’s first beekeeper. 

The elder Curneens are long gone 
now, rest them and cherish the memory 
of them. Their daughter, Bertha, de- 
scribed Mike’s methods with the bees. 
He permitted increase from only the 
best hives. He saved no swarm that 
settled near the ground; such were too 
lazy for Mike. Since the bees were in 
rude gums of redwood and he used no 
veil nor gloves, and only his dudeen 
for a smoker, it is obvious that the bees 
had to be gentle as well as productive. 
Old-timers still mention Curneen’s bees; 
I heard of them when a boy. It seems 
odd that they could hold so true to 
form after some 40 years of hybridiza- 
tion and neglect. 

The first quick inspection after the 
storms and winds of March will show 
which colonies are Curneens. Lift the 
lid of the super (it was left on all win- 
ter) and they will be working in new 
wax, even though the brood space may 
be only half occupied. All others will 
fill the brood space before moving up. 
In poor years they may not build up as 
fast as good strains of other races and 
this could be a reason why they seldom 
swarm but it’s not the only reason. 
(See Dec. °57 issue of Gleanings.) 

A few of the queens are brownish 
below. Some who have seen them say 
they look like Carniolans but they 
couldn’t be Carniolan. In fact, one of 
my °58 queens was all-over cordovan in 
color — because of Italian genes, I sup- 
posed. I marked that hive. Last sum- 
mer, in her second full year, this queen 
was equal to the best and her workers 
showed little Italian color. 

*Mrs. Mary Crothers, Forest Edge Rd., 

Crow Hill, Ringwood, Hants, England. 
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Incidentally, this colony was one of 
the survivors of vandalism. I had 15 
strong colonies in a yard that was de- 
spoiled in Nov. of ’59. Roving boys 
threw off most of the covers and some 
supers, letting the winter storms in on 
the bees. Since we winter in Concord 
it was mid-April before I visited the 
bees. The damage cost me a few hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of honey. Anyway, 
after the long storms of April and May 
this light-colored queen headed one of 
my most productive colonies. 

With some boys as they are nowadays 
your hives must either be placed in view 
of the farmstead or be visited often to 
repair damage. 

The Curneen strain is now in the 
hands of a real aueen breeder. In Sept. 
of °58, C. G. Wenner of Glenn, Calif., 
drove to my place on the north bank 
of the Smith river but my wife and I 
were on our way to Concord. He 
couldn’t come in ’59 and in April I 
took him a nuc with a young queen. 
April is ordinarily good in Concord so 
I hadn’t thought to feed the bees, and 
Mr. Wenner didn’t examine them right 
away. They absconded while we were 
busy with queen rearing chores. 

Last summer I mailed three new 
queens and Mr. Wenner reared some 
for his own use. He’s enthusiastic about 
them. He hopes to obtain the pure 
stock this year. He intends to requeen 
his own hives and to supply his asso- 
ciates in the Peace River country. He 
might supply queens to others but per- 
haps not in “61. After all, they must 
first compete with the excellent strains 
in use in the Sacramento Valley. 

Readers should not write to Mr. 
Wenner for queens; he is a hard-work- 
ing man and hasn’t time for all that 
correspondence. Please wait until he 
advertises in Gleanings. 

Those interested in these blacks may 
remember that Mr. Wenner, in ’29, 
got from 620 pounds to 840 pounds of 
honey from each of four swarms like 
mine. He’s been looking for such a 
strain ever since. 

Since the thesis, all along, has been 
that a strain of bees somehow evolved, 
to succeed under harsh climatic condi- 
tions in the Redwood country, it seems 
fitting to discuss one man who had a 
hand in their evolution. 
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Of course, the forests are a feature 
of the redwood country but there’s a 
sameness about forests —they’re just 
full of trees. The really striking fea- 
tures are the stumps, the “cackle” (cut- 
over growth), the snags — stark bones 
of a magnificence reduced to defeat; 
but also a view of Nature’s surmounting 
courage in the recovery of Life after 
Death. 

Those stumps! I stood on a fairly 
large one, 11 feet across at nine above 
ground to snapshoot a part of the area. 
Thirty or so snags were in the picture. 
Many of these 200 years ago, were fully 
as tall as the Founders tree, 364 feet, 
celebrated as the tallest tree in the 
world. Today, people build modern 
homes with great stumps in the front 
yard. Some, big as the Indian’s shanty, 
are covered with ivy or crowned with 
ferns and salal. Miles of them, beauti- 
ful or gruesome, surround the Curneen 
farm. 

But Mike was allergic to stumps. 
Other farmers plowed around them and 
some still do, but not Mike if he could 
help it. He had 180 acres and cleared 
most of them. Not even a stump in a 
corner! How could he have done it? 

‘In those days he had shovels, horses 
and dynamite. Dynamite, indeed! As 
a boy I watched Father b!ow a medium 
large stump. A man spent most of two 
days placing 66 sticks of powder under 
and around her. The blast startled her 
but when the debris settled she still sat 
there, irritated, but firm as ever. Father 
was content to let her sit. 

Fire isn’t of much help. Great fires 
can kill the stump but a century later 
there’s juice in it. Dormant buds deep 
in the heart often work through and put 
out green branches. One of the photos 
shows these extending far up the shaft. 

Long years ago the price for clearing 
by modern methods could reach $1,000 
per acre. Mike had no money; he was 
feeding and educating a family. How 
could he have done it all? 

A retired doctor built in the “cackle” 
adjoining Curneen’s farm. He didn’t 
mind the stumps except that one, a 12- 
footer, stood right where he wanted his 
woodshed. He got a 14-foot cross saw 
and sawed flush with the ground. It 
took the doctor a while to do this but 
he had a fabulous floor. Anyone with 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Experience 


When your package bees arrive 


Teaches 


hive them this way and you won’t have 


to worry about chilling the queen. 


| process WERE ONLY eight of them 
waiting for me at the post office, 
three pounders with queens, but their 
humming insistence to be free had 
alarmed the middle aged postmistress 
and she demanded that I remove the 
“swarming things” with all speed away 
from her. I hurriedly told her that the 
screen wire cage was her protection. 
That’s when she showed me the loose 
bees on the outside. I then explained 
that they were “hoboes” who came 
along for the ride and would rather be 
inside the package than out — and this 
eased her qualms. She even helped me 
carry a crate to the pickup truck. 

At home the new hives were ready. 
This time, after trials in the past with 
introducing the packages by placing 
them inside the five frame cavity made 
by removing five frames and allowing 
the bees to crawl out, and alsc by shak- 
ing the bees onto the tops of the frames 
after being wetted down somewhat by 
thin sugar syrup, I was simply going to 
wet them lightly (just enough to get 
them interested in the sweetness of the 
syrup) then remove the queen cage and 
feeder can and place the queen cage on 
top of the frames and shake bees onto 
the entrance and simply hive them as I 
would a swarm. I thought this would 
be a natural thing: the bees had only 
to crawl into the hive and go to work. 

In each hive were five drawn combs 
and five frames of brood foundation, 
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CARL M. TEASLEY 
Deputy Apiary Inspector 
Ocoea, Tenn. 


with the drawn combs nearest the cen- 
ter. I planned to turn the queen cage 
screen side facing down so the bees 
could get at her for feeding and re- 
leasing. This would allow me to invert 
the inner cover on top of the hive body 
in a way so that I could feed the pack- 
age through the open bee escape hole. 
Five pound friction top pails were full 
and ready for use, with about a dozen 
three-penny nail holes in each for the 
bees to use hungry tongues on. Too, I 
had empty super shells to place around 


The bees rushed in like a 
swarm 


entering a_ hive. 
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The queens were soon laying. 


the syrup pails, then the telescoping 
cover to top the procedure. 

The evening was a warm one, about 
65 degrees. I started hiving the pack- 
ages and decided at the last minute to 
shake as many bees as possible out of 
the package and so hurry their hiving. 
The golden stream of massed legs and 
wings and bodies jumbled onto landing 
board, concrete block, and the ground. 
Only a few took to the air. Most lined 


The results from package bees. 
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up in marching order and rushed inside 
looking for mamma. A check made at 
5 o'clock showed that all of them had 
found her, for each cluster was one of 
contentment. 

During the next three weeks I fed 
each package colony 30 pounds of 
sugar syrup. They filled five frames 
(the drawn comb ones) with brood and 
drew the remaining frames of comb 
foundation into good worker combs, 
storing most of the sugar syrup in these 
new combs along with incoming nectar. 
The weather remained ideal for colony 
build-up, with no extremely cool 
weather. 

In early May (the bees arrived on 
April 5) I placed my first super of 
comb foundation on each hive. At 
mid-May the youngsters were starting 
to show up thick around the house and 
prove that mamma was a good one. I 
added another super to give them plenty 
of room to work in. 


June added to the honey crop and to 
the supers on the bees. Then the sealed 
honey came off, was jarred, and the 
package bee colonies went to the moun- 
tains for the summer — but not for a 
vacation. The sourwood crop added to 
their labors —a good one —so much 
so that 127 pounds was average. Then 
in late August they moved back home 
to get ready for winter — and did! .... 

That was several years and over 400 
colonies ago. But I have some package 
bees coming in in April again this year 
and if they would only be half as 
good — boy, oh boy! 
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Honey Producers 


versus 


Beekeepers 


J. W. EDMUNDS 
Supervisor of Apiculture 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


CCORDING TO visitors from other 

parts of the country and abroad, 
where honeybee colonies are overwin- 
tered, many successful honey producers 
in Alberta do not rate highly in their 
knowledge of bee behaviour. 

When this observation was first sug- 
gested to me, my reaction was one of 
antagonism and I was prepared for a 
verbal fight. I objected to having the 
suggestion made that our beekeepers 
were not good beekeepers. I was (still 
am) convinced we had as: inte'ligent 
and fine a group of beekeepers in the 
province of Alberta as could be found 
anywhere. Having had the comment 
made to me on several occasions by 
visitors from widely separatcd areas, 
I eventually took a much closer look 
at the situation and admitted it was 
true. Our honey producers did not 
rate as highly in their knowledge of bee 
behaviour as many of our visitors. In 
fact I have found it very interesting to 
find beekeepers operating a few colo- 
nies of bees, with a far greater knowl- 
edge of bee behaviour than some of our 
commercial men operating several hun- 
dreds of colonies. 

Analyzing the situation I concluded 
there were several reasons for the lack 
of knowledge of bee behaviour (com- 
monly referred to as beekeeping) by 
our beekeepers in this province. The 
difference is largely due to the two 
types of operation, management of 
overwintered colonies versus manage- 
ment of package bee colonies. I believe 
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The author exhibiting a solid comb of sealed 
brood from a very populous colony.—Photo 
by M. J. Deyell, July 1953. 


it will be realized at the conclusion of 
this article, it is not necessary to have 
as thorough an understanding of bee 
behaviour to successfully operate pack- 
age bee colonies as to operate over- 
wintered colonies. The variation in 
results is likely to be directly propor- 
tional to the number of unknowns in 
a problem. 

Let us consider the apiarist operating 
overwintered colonies. He must accept 
a wide range of colony strength, from 
weak singles to colonies which require 
three btood chambers to accomodate 
the population, or begin the big task 
of equalization, which could involve 
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Colony build-up from packages was equal here due to the fact the operator, a 50-hive man, 


used tar paper wrap for warmth prior to the honey flow. 


the following: a large range of popu- 
lations; a wide range of food supplies 
(honey and pollen); the ages of the 
worker bees will vary greatly; the con- 
ditions of the queens may also vary 
greatly due to age and_ winte:ing 
conditions. 

Now let us consider the situation of 
the package bee operator. During fall, 
winter, or early spring the beekeeper 
has had ample time and opportunity 
to arrange his brood chambers so that 
they may be standard as to the amount 
of honey, pollen and condition of 
combs. During April or early May he 
installs standard size packages, either 
two or three pound, all quite uniform 
in size and young queens all reared, 
supposedly, under similar conditions. 
Already it is obvious fewer unknowns 
exist with package bees. Theoretically, 
the packages should build up at the 
same rate, swarm cells should appear 
in colonies at approximately the same 
time, and the time for the removal of 
honey should be similar throughout an 
apiary. I am too realistic to think this 
is the actual situation. There is con- 
siderable variance in colony strength 
and I have only suggested the knowns 
to emphasize the differences in pack- 
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age bee operation versus overwintered 
colonies. However, there is the possi- 
bility that there is more opportunity to 
operate a yard of bees as a unit rather 
than a group of individual cc'onies, 
all quite different in their behaviour 
due to the previously mentioned un- 
knowns. 

Let us proceed to the fall operations 
of the package bee operator. All col- 
onies in the yard may be killed at one 
time and the entire apiary moved into 
the honey house or warehouse. No 
particular skill is required for this op- 
eration other than that the operator 
understands how to gas the colonies 
without doing the same for himself. I 
do not think it is necessary to point out 
that the operator preparing colonies for 
winter must be a skilled beekeeper and 
must know thoroughly the requirements 
for wintering, as well as being suffi- 
cently familiar with bees to endure the 
stinging that often occurs from colonies 
which are inclined to be cantankerous 
at this season. On the other hand. the 
most timid soul is quite brave handling 
a colony after it has been gassed. 

There are two outstanding and ex- 
tremely imnortant unknowns to both 
operators. These are weather and other 
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factors influencing nectar secretion. A 
good beekeeper will get a poor crop if 
the above mentioned factors are unsat- 
isfactory and a haphazard beekeeper 
will get a good crop if the above men- 
tioned conditions are favorable. How- 
ever, the difference in crop obtained 
by the two types of operators will be 
quite obvious. Since weather condi- 
tions in the areas where package bee 
colonies are operated are inclined to 
go to the extremes, weather, in particu- 
lar, is the greatest unknown and the 
most significant factor in determining 
whether or not a profitable crop will be 
produced. 

Since the majority of the readers of 
this article will be beekeepers operating 
overwintered colonies, I shall not at- 
tempt to go into detail as to the work 
and skills required to successfully op- 
erate overwintered colonies. Rather I 
shall attempt to give a more detailed 
explanation of the pros and cons of 
package bee operations and perhaps 
clarify a few misleading statements pre- 
viously made in this and other articles. 
I would like again to emphasize that 


there are fewer unknowns in the pack- 
age bee colony operation and that the 
necessity of knowing as much about 
bee behaviour as overwintered colony 
operators is not essential, but the un- 
knowns certainly do exist. 

Any beekeeper knows that build up 
of colonies is uneven. One of the great 
unknowns (a good out for any trouble 
that may occur) to the package bee op- 
erator is the history of the package up 
to the time it arrives on his door-step. 
Involved here could be the condition 
of the colonies from which the package 
bees were shaken, i.e. were they old 
bees or young bees, what were the food 
conditions, what are the inherent char- 
acteristics of the parents, was Nosema 
or any other disease present? All these 
also apply to the queen which was rear- 
ed in a different colony. Also, how 
were the packages and the queens han- 
dled in package operations, how were 
they transported and to what tempera- 
ture ranges were they exposed in pack- 
ing and transportation? I am certain 
that generatly suppliers of package 

(Continued on page 255) 
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What’s Needed 
In Honey 


Research 


ROBERT B. WILLSON 
New York, N. Y. 


Robert B. Willson of 
York City, well 
handler and 


New 

known 
packer of honey, with 
his many years experi- 
ence in the beekeeping in- 
dustry, is eminently well 
qualified to speak on 





this subject. 


HE UNITED STATES of America 

does not lack for funds for research 
in our beekeeping industry. The United 
States Department of Agriculture alone 
has been budgeting about $325,000.00 
per year in recent years, and when we 
add to that all the work that is done at 
the state colleges and universities, we 
have a probable total of $550,000.00 
that is spent annually on research for 
our industry. Figuring the crop of 
honey and wax at the producer whole- 
sale price level of honey at 13 cents a 
pound for all qualities and wax at 45 
cents a pound, we have a gross value of 
crop of $35,000,000.00 and research 
expenditures of $550,000.00 or about 
one and one-half percent, an entirely 
respectable figure compared to what a 
big corporation would spend, percent- 
age wise of gross sales to research. 

If funds spent for research in the 
United States have been at least ade- 
quate, let us take a look at the results 
in terms of producer welfare. By pro- 
ducer welfare I mean the economic 
condition of the commercial beekeeper 
as a result of the prices at which he 
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has had to sell the products of his quite 
considerable investment and his labor. 
Here I maintain this economic condi- 
tion of the beekeeper is greatly in need 
of improvement, because the vast sums 
of money that have been spent in the 
last four decades for research have not 
paid off—not for him. Yes, he has 
been having 60 percent of parity for 
support and his honey has been selling 
at a cent or two above support levels, 
but generally not up to 100 percent of 
parity which he needs and which he 
must have, because: 

1) His operating costs compared to 
other agricultural production are 
disproportionately high. Truck 
maintenance, depreciation and re- 
pair, and gas and oil, are very 
heavy in commercial honey pro- 
duction. 

2) His labor costs are also dispropor- 
tionately high, because it’s not easy 
to get well qualified help to work 
with bees. It requires intelligence, 
but it is also hot back-breaking 
work, and when the bees are angry 
it can be disagreeable if not down- 
right painful work. 

3) He is the guardian of a force with- 
out which American Agriculture 
could not exist since it is now esti- 
mated that 85 percent of the es- 
sential function of insect pollina- 
tion is done by honeybees. 

Now with that behind me as an in- 
troduction, I need to digress in order 
to get into the meat of this matter and 
make a point or two. I hold here in 
my hand a book, a book which every 
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This article is from a talk which was given 


at the Federation Meeting 


one of you knows about. Its title is 
“Folk Medicine”. Its author, Dr. D. C. 
Jarvis, is an M.D. with a soft spot in 
his heart for honeybees and beekeeping. 
And if you will study the contents of 
this book you will find, I think you 
will agree, that Dr. Jarvis is being more 
merely a reporter than he is a prescriber 
of remedies. He tells of how the folk- 
lore of Vermont where people have the 
reputation of living to a ripe old age, 
includes the belief that honey, or honey 
and vinegar, is good for what ails you, 
or will prevent you from ever ailing 
at all. Lest there be any U.S. Food 
and Drug officials present, or any rep- 
resentatives of the Readers’ Digest, let 
me say that I shall not herein attempt 
to weigh the pros and cons of this book, 
so on that score let us all relax. Never- 
theless, let me say that this book which 
according to The New York Times of 
January 22, 1961, had been for 92 
weeks on their best seller list. fairly 
trumpets a message to us that we must 
not be so deaf but that we shall hear it 
clearly. ; 

How do I know this book has a mes- 
sage for us—loud and clear? It is be- 
cause starting two years ago when 
“Folk Medicine” started to move in 
circulation, the honey market started 
to move. The impact of this book on 
the consuming public was such that the 
price of top grade table honey rose 
from a 122/13 cent level to a 1442/15 
cent level today, thus putting into the 
pockets of the Ameircan beekeeper the 
enormous sum of $5,000,000 in added 
income. And there is no other contrib- 
uting reason of importance to explain 
this advance in the price of honey. 

And so now I would like to make 
mv first point. Where in the memory 
of the oldest of you can you recall a 
piece of research work, or a combina- 
tion of various pieces of research work 
that has been done, that has had such 
a favorable effect on the honey market? 
Everyone knows the answer to that 
question. There has been no research 
work that has thus favorably affected 
the honey market despite the fact that 
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in Omaha. 


Dr. Jarvis did this somewhat the hard 
way—with a book, when it would seem 
that not so many people are reading 
books any more, and by a not too com- 
pelling manner of using honey—honey 
in apple cider vinegar which surely 
does not have the appeal of honey on 
a freshly grilled hot buttered waffle. 
But the results came nevertheless and 
so what is that lesson? The lesson is 
that the public is susceptible to an 
astonishing degree to information about 
honey that may affect health. 

How correlate this with honey re- 
search in America? I have been critical 
of our general research activities, trying 
sincerely to be objective and imperson- 
al. What is my major criticism? Surely 
it is not with the auality of our research 
since it is and has been on the highest 
possible level. It is for one weakness 
only and that is the lack of balance, 
or the imbalance. between basic re- 
search and applied research, One 
would almost think, talking to some of 
our research workers at times, that 
there was something unholy about em- 
barking on research studies the resu'ts 
of which could have practical bearing 
on some of our every day problems. 
Thomas Edison was working on ap- 
plied research when he brought out the 
first practical incandescent electric light 
bulb. Dr. Jonas Salk was working on 
applied research when he perfected his 
polio vaccine. Hundreds, of o‘her ex- 
amples could be mentioned to show 
that there is nothing unholy about such 
kind of research — research that is de- 
libertely slanted toward the obtaining 
of information that could have practical 
application. especially in the use of 
honey. 

Let me illustrate what I am talking 
about. A couple of years ago in Eu- 
rope, the substance in honey which de- 
stroys bacteria, was established as a 
separate and distinctive property and 
although not analyzed chemically. was 
given a name—inhibine. This should 
have been real big news to the honev 
industry in America. It was not. It 
went unnoticed. I think an alert honey 
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industry trained to think of such scien- 
tific discoveries in terms of how they 
could be applied to improve the honey 
market would immediately think of 
further experimentation, like, for ex- 
ample, clinical research in the treatment 
of colds, or perhaps other diseases, 
with honey. 

I can hear someone say, “Easy 
enough to talk about setting up such 
experimentation—but try and do it.” 
Let me try to make another point by 
telling you this little story. A bit over 
a year ago I had been in correspondence 
with a professor at the University of 
Texas. I asked if I might stop by and 
see him about some royal jelly research, 
enroute to Phoenix to attend last year’s 
convention. He agreed and I went. He 
listened to me courteously and atten- 
tively and then took me in to see an- 
other professor. As a result simply of 
my asking I was on and off the campus 
of this great American University in a 
bit over an hour, and at no charge to 
our Royal Jelly Research Foundation 
they agreed to conduct a valuable piece 
of research work for us—again I say 
merely for the asking. That work has 
been completed—all in less than one 
year. Think what the many great Amer- 
ican universities might do for us in hon- 
ey research were we simply to ask. 

Our industry is set up to do this. We 
have a person in our ranks who is 
known all over America, one who readi- 
ly makes friends, one who would have 
entree to any campus, one who could 
get a sympahetic hearing on any matter 
pertaining to honey that she might like 
to present. I am referring, of course, 
to Mrs. Harriett Grace, our Director 
of the American Honey Institute, 
whom I should like to see in 1961 vary 
her customary most valuable procedure 
for promoting the use of honey to in- 
clude the visiting of a number of col- 
leges and universities for the purpose 
of enlisting support in applied research 
in honey. She would of course have in 
mind various projects carefully outlined 
to suggest such as work on biotin in 
honey which might appeal to one uni- 
versity, whereas the treatment of hon- 
ey for burns might appeal to another 
where there was a medical college. 
And there would be other projects to 
suggest. She might go the first year to 
nearby places like the University of 
Illinois where such a good friend of 
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‘set up 


beekeeping as Dr. Milum works, and to 
the University of Minnesota where the 
good friend of us all, Dr. Mykola H. 
Haydak, is in charge of beekeeping 
activities, or to Michigan State and Dr. 
E. C. Martin, Ohio State and Dr. Leslie 
Dunham, Cornell University and Dr. 
E. J. Dyce, all the best of friends to 
American Beekeeping. I dare say that 
such visits would result in at least one 
great piece of work being inaugurated, 
perhaps two, and from the five maybe 
five, because Mrs. Grace has the weight 
of authority, personality and experience 
to be welcomed and heard wherever 
she may choose to go. 

You will note I did not mention the 
University of Wisconsin where Mrs. 
Grace lives. This brings me to my last 
point. Our industry is not without a 
bit of experience in instituting applied, 
or let us say practical research on our 
own. Three years ago at this conven- 
ion the Honey Industry Council com- 
missioned Roy Grout, Henry Schaefer 
and me to act as a committee to get 
some research work done on honey with 
Check-off plan funds. We chose the 
University of Wisconsin. Mrs. Grace 
the appointment. We met 
through her good graces the great Dr. 
Elvejhem who was the Dean of the 
Graduate School and Director of Re- 
search and who was soon to become 
President of the University. He was 
wonderful. He turned us over to Dr. 
A. E. Harper who could not have been 
more understanding or considerate. 


We left Madison with an experiment 
set up. We were to find out whether 
honey was fattening as compared to 
other carbohydrates. The work con- 
tinued on for a second year—transfer- 
red at the first year’s end to another 
research institution fully equal in stand- 
ing to the University itself, but whose 
name I am not authorized to use as 
yet. At the end of the second year 
Henry Schaefer and I went to get the 
report. To say we were apprehensive 
would be an understatement and we 
were almost sunk when we were assured 
that we could forget about honey being 
less fattening. But just as this bad news 
was about to sink in we thought we 
detected something perhaps unusual 
about these men. There were three of 
them, and scientists especially when 
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WENDELL SHORE, Chairman 
Honey Industry Council of America 


HOSE ATTENDING the 1961 con- 

vention of the American Beekeeping 
Federation at Omaha could hardly fail 
to be impressed at the singleness of 
purpose evidenced throughout the meet- 
ing by all segments of the Honey In- 
dustry represented at the convention. 
It was equally obvious that the need 
for industry solidarity and cooperation 
at all levels and by all individuals com- 
prising the honey fraternity was never 
greater than at the present time. 

There can be no doubt that there is 
a real and continuing need for research 
along certain well defined lines. Such 
research can be expected to cost money. 
There is also the fundamental problem 
of creating a greater interest in and 
demand for honey. This, also, requires 
the use of funds. It is one of the func- 
tions of the Honey Industry Council 


APRIL, 1961 


ouncil 
Report 


Newly elected Honey Industry 
Council Chairman Wendell 
Shore reports to the industry. 
Mr. Shore is well qualified for 
his new post having served as 
president of the California Hon- 
ey Packers’ and Dealers’ Associ- 
ation since it was organized 
in 1949. 


to provide the means of raising the 
funds for research and promotion. 

I feel sure that the industry solidarity 
to which I have referred will make it- 
self felt in supporting and expanding 
the Check-Off Plan. As you know, 
this is a strictly voluntary plan admin- 
istered by the Council whereby two 
cents per 60 pound can is contributed 
by the producer and the same amount 
by the packer. Money raised in this 
fashion has increased each year since 
the plan was put into effect but greater 
sums are needed if any real benefits 
are to be achieved. Your cooperation 
in participating in this plan is urgently 
needed, and your help in persuading 
others to participate, both producers 
and packers, will go a long way in 
reachihg the goal the Honey Industry 
has set for itself. 
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Keeping Your 
Weight Down 


ROBERT J. Wyndham 
Upland, California 


IETING IS A SORRY business at 
best. I shed the unwanted pounds 

by sticking to a miserably restricted 
diet for months. Then I relapsed into 
my old eating habits and I regained the 
pounds fast. 

Yet overweight is a bad thing: It not 
only takes much of the fun out of be- 
ing alive, but it shortens life. Life in- 
surance companies, who should know, 
frown upon overweight applicants. 

Now I found the ideal solution. No 
pills that may cause side-effects and 
possibly injure health. No severely re- 
stricted diet. Before every meal I take 
a teaspoonful of honey. Honey is so 
intensely sweet, that it takes the edge 
off old tyrant appetite. Yet it adds little 
to the intake in terms of calories. I 
eat everything I want to, but smaller 
helpings satisfy my appetite now. In a 
matter of weeks I lost the overweight. 
But I keep taking my de-appetizer be- 
fore meals and my weight stays normal 
without effort. Instead of my appetite 
controlling me, I bridled it at last! 


New Leaflets 
Available 


These new circulars are now avail- 
able at Penn State University. The 
first is Progress Report No. 225 en- 
titled “An Improved Solar Wax Ex- 
tractor”. This report tells how to make 
the improved extractor and about some 
of the research carried out in develop- 
ing the extractor. It might be men- 
tioned that temperatures as high as 
215°F. were reached on the melting 
pan of the extractor and that two batch- 
es of cappings can be melted in the 
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extractor on a favorable day. Draw- 
ings are included with the written di- 
rections to simplify the work of build- 
ing the extractor. 

The second report contains a revised 
and improved set of honey candy reci- 
pes. The report includes a few new 
recipes, improvements in some of the 
old recipes, and a simplified method of 
preparing chocolate for coating candy 
centers. Several of the recipes use un- 
heated honey. A few of the more se- 
lect recipes require both honey and 
maple syrup, two of our finest natural 
sweets. 

To receive either or both of these 
publications write to Agricultural Mail- 
ing Room, Old Dairy Barns, Penn 
State University, University Park, Penn- 
sylvania, or to Edwin J. Anderson at 
the same address. These publications 
are free. 





Don't Expand 


Too Rapidly 


GENERALLY have pretty good 

luck wintering my bees but last spring 
when I examined my colonies I found 
only one hive left. I had decided earlier 
that I wanted to increase the size of my 
apiary by dividing my wintered-over 
colonies, but when I discovered just the 
one colony, my only alternative was to 
purchase packages from the south. 

They arrived in good condition and 
everything seemed to be going fine, as 
it was quite a warm day, and I had the 
hives all ready to put the bees in. 

I have installed packages many times 
before and everything went as _ usual 
except that after they were all in the 
hives the wind began to blow. The next 
day when I found nearly all the bees 
in one hive, I realized I should have 
installed them later in the day just be- 
fore sunset. 

The next best thing to do now was 
to try to equalize them as much as 
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Virgin Queens and 


Queen Substance: 

ECENT TESTS have shown that vir- 

gin queens produce less queen sub- 
stance than aged virgin queens or 
mated, laying queens. It was shown 
that 24 hour old virgins have “little or 
no queen substance”. Virgin queens 
aged three weeks had less queen sub- 
stance than mated laying queens but 
more than virgins 24 hours old or 7 
to 8 days old. 

This research explains two problems 
which have been reported by beekeep- 
ers. The first is that virgin queens 
usually cannot inhibit the construction 
of queen cells in colonies. This usual- 
ly goes unnoticed since there are sel- 
dom eggs or young larvae in a colony 
containing a virgin queen. However, 
if a virgin queen is introduced into a 
colony with eggs and larvae, queen cells 
might be constructed. The second prob- 
lem explained is the difficulty encount- 
ered when one attempts to replace a 
virgin queen by a laying mated queen. 
It is usually difficult to make such a 
replacement and frequently the mated 
laying queen will be killed and will 
disappear. 

The author notes that bees do not 
distinguish between laying queens and 
virgin queens by the amount of queen 
substance they are able to produce. He 
suggests that there is an alternate fac- 
tor by which bees differentiate between 
virgin queens and laying queens. 
Butler, C. G. 

Queen substance production by virgin 
queen honeybees (Apis mellifera. L.). 


Proceedings of the Royal Entomological 
Society of London A 35:170-1. Dec. 1960. 


How Bees Reorient 


When Moved: 

= A SHORT but very interesting pa- 
per more information is given about 

the foraging of honeybee colonies which 
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Research 
Review 


DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Research Editor of Gleanings 

and Ass’t. Prof. of Apiculture 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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are moved. In this case the bees were 
placed in a pear orchard. Pears are 
seldom visited by bees because of the 
low amount of sugar in the nectar and 
because of the competition of more 
attractive plants. 

The bees were placed in the orchard 
at 11:00 a.m. when the temperature was 
above 80°F. A foraging bee returned 
to one hive with a load of pear pollen 
13 minutes after the entrance screen 
was removed. During the next minute 
another six bees returned, again with 
loads of pear pollen. 

The researchers below collected the 
pollen from two colonies every 30 
minutes for six hours after release. 
They found during the first 30 minute 
period that over 91 percent of the pol- 
len the bees collected was pear pollen. 
However, as the day progressed less 
of the pollen collected was pear pollen 
and after six hours only about 50 per- 
cent of the pollen collected was from 
pear blossoms. It was, therefore, ob- 
vious as the day progressed that more 
and more bees ranged further from the 
hive for food. Presumably this was be- 
cause other sources of pollen and nectar 
were more attractive. 

This paper substantiates work done 
earlier by these authors and others. For 
persons interested in pollination two 

(Continued on page 247) 
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The 1961-62 American Honey Queen Miss Elaine Prather, center, of Tennessee, with her prin- 
cesses and attendants. Standing left to right: Miss Wisconsin, Mary Tyriver; Miss Pennsylvania, 
Freya Schmidt; Miss Nebraska, Betty Ryan; Miss Michigan, Donna Eveleth; and Miss lowa, 
Sharon Carstens. The children’s names were not given. 


Southern Arizona beekeepers had a good time at a recent dinner given in their honor by the 
Superior Honey Company and their local representative. 
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This is the 1960-61 under-graduate class in Apiculture at the University of Maryland. The pro- 
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Shrinking Bee Pasture Makes Beekeeping Unprofitable 
A‘ ONE TIME the so-called clover region of the Northeast was quite depend- 
able for surplus honey. White Dutch and Alsike clovers were abundant. Some 
farmers grew Alsike for seed, which meant that beekeepers were not afraid it 
would be cut before their bees had a chance to visit the blossoms. Sweet clover 
then entered the picture. It is considered by many to be the best honey plant in 
the clover region. At one time large crops of honey were harvested from this 
source. Sweet clover then gave way to Alfalfa which, in the East, does not com- 
pare with Sweet clover as a honey plant. 

At present, notably in Illinois, according to Karl Killion, honey produc- 
tion in the state has fallen from 15,000,000 pounds to 4,000,000 pounds and the 
bee population from 300,000 colonies to 151,000 in the past 30 years. This loss 
in colonies and honey has been due largely to reduced acreage of nectar and 
pollen plants. Some commercial beekeepers have moved their bees to other states 
or so'd them. 

If and when the soil bank program is again started beekeepers would like 
to see some legumes such as Sweet clover used, not only to improve the soil but 
to furnish a reliable source of honey. Sweet clover is an excellent soil builder 
which is needed for the future. We may have a surplus of food today but the time 
may come before the end of this century when we may not have food enough to 
go around. 

We came onto the following item which is supposed to be an authentic 
forecast: “During the past decade the population of U. S. has increased by 28 
million. compared with s!ightly less than 9 million during the 1930’s and 19 million 
during the 1940's. By 1980 the population of U. S. will be 240 million, an increase 
of 64 million over the 1960 population.” 

Obviously more legumes will be needed to improve the fertility of the soil 
and bees will be needed to pollinate the blossoms and beekeepers should find bee- 
keeping more profitable. 


1960 Canadian Honey Crop 
E NOTE FROM Honey Report, as of January 20, 1961, published by Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada, that the estimated crop for 1960 was 
32.2 million pounds, two percent above 1959 and 12 percent above the 1949-58 
average. 
Alberta led with a per colony average of 145 pounds. The per colony ave- 
rage for all provinces was 99 pounds. 


Two Queen Colony Management 
RTICLES APPEARING in recent issues of Gleanings on “Two Queen Colony 
Management”, have aroused considerable interest, judging from the number of 
letters we have received from beekeepers over the country recently. 
_ Producing maximum crops of honey is or should be the objective in bee- 
keeping. The late John Anderson of Scotland said that “it takes surplus bees to 
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produce surplus honey”. Colonies must be very populous, boiling over with bees 
at the beginning of the major honey flow. To produce such colonies, the two 
queen method of management has been devised. This simply means having two 
queens in the colony, one in a brood chamber below or at the bottom of the hive 
and another queen in a brood chamber near the top of the hive. The top colony 
or nucleus is made up in the spring during the early honey flow by dividing the 
brood and bees in the wintered-over colony and giving the queenless division 
above, a young laying queen. The top nucleus is placed over an inner cover and 
an opening or top entrance is made by cutting a notch in the front rim of the in- 
ner cover or sliding the hive back %4-inch to provide an entrance. The opening 
in the middle of the inner cover dividing the two colonies is screened so that the 
bees in the top hive may get some of the heat generated by the colony below dur- 
ing possible cool weather when dividing is done in the spring, also that both colo- 
nies may have the same colony odor, since they will be united later at the begin- 
ning of the main honey flow. 

When there is a honey flow on, uniting can be done by setting the upper 
brood chamber on top of the lower brood chamber, paying no attention to queens. 
The younger queen will usually be retained and the older queen disposed of by 
the bees. 

It is really amazing what these large colonies will do in producing surplus 
honey when conditions are favorable for nectar secretion. Naturally there is a 
limit to the amount of two queen colonies one man can handle to advantage. As 
a matter of fact one doesn’t have to handle as many two queen colonies as single 
queen colonies to secure a much larger crop. 


Importance of Registering Apiaries 

og BEE DISEASE control laws of several states require that apiary locations 
be registered annua!ly. For example, the Ohio law requires that any person own- 

ing or possessing bees file with the Ohio Department of Agriculture an application 

for apiary registration on or before June | or within 10 days afier acquiring bees. 

There are several good reasons for apiary registration. It enables bee 
inspectors to find the apiaries easily and thus save a lot of valuable time. It surely 
is an advantage to know how many hives of bees are in any county and exactly 
where the apiaries are located. 

Then too, it is important to have all hives of bees properly inspected in 
order to avoid serious outbreaks of disease due to healthy bees robbing honey out 
of diseased hives in which the bees have died. Just one apiary, which is not in- 
spected because i's existence is not known to the bee inspector, can be the cause of 
heavy disease losses to all beekeepers in a neighborhood. 

Bee inspectors are not out to destroy hives of bees unless such is necessary 
to control disease. Inspectors render a valuable service not only in disease control 
and eradication but also in giving advice to beekeepers, especially beginners who 
need it. 

It is, therefore, suggested that all beekeepers cooperate by registering their 
apiaries in states where such is required and by working with bee inspectors in the 
control of bee diseases. These programs are for your protection. 


Stores Disappear During April 

E APPEAR TO HAVE had a favorable winter for bees in most sections 

of the North. The fore part of the winter was cold enough to keep bees clus- 
tered rather tightly. However, some mild spells in parts of the North during late 
February and early March caused considerable activity within the hives. We had 
occasion to go into some colonies during the last week in February to fill an order 
for dead bees in alcohol and found two colonies with capped brood and emerging 
young bees in three or four combs. On March 6 bees were carrying pollen in this 
area. This would indicate that brood rearing was in progress and a considerable 
amount of honey will be consumed for brood rearing. It behooves beekeepers 
who suspect a shortage of stores to look inside their hives to actually find out what 
is going on. It may be necessary to feed sugar svrup or combs of honey, if avail- 
able. Do not let bees starve. They are well worth saving. 
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Live and Leam 


prree YOU have been keeping bees 
for any length of time, you will un- 
derstand why it is wise to standardize 
on your equipment. When you start 
out, as a rule you do what you are told 
to do, but pretty soon you begin to get 
ideas of your own and improve on your 
teacher’s advice. If you are normal, 
pretty soon you will have acquired the 
darndest assortment of junk imaginable. 

Sometimes it can’t be helped that 
hive parts are not all the same, for one 
reason or another, but so long as they 
are interchangeable there is little lost 
excepting perhaps some conveniences. 
When a cover, bottom or frame fits, it 
doesn’t make much difference in the 
management of a colony. But take the 
matter of hive bodies and supers as an 
example. 

So far as I can find out, present 
standard dimensions for what is known 
as the Langstroth movable frame hive 
were set, not by any scientific measure- 


ments, but by the convenience of those: 


dimensions to available sizes of lumber, 
with an eye on economy. Bees don’t 
seem to care a hoot about length, width 
or height, just so long as the space is 
long enough, wide enough and high 
enough for their purposes. If you don’t 
believe that, take a look at what they 
pick out for themselves when they go 
wild. 

Last month I bemoaned the fact that 
I didn’t have enough frames of honey 
and pollen to give my packages a full 
set of combs when they arrive. This 
came about because several years ago, 
Father Time told me to cut out using 
full depth bodies for honey supers, and 
to use shallows instead. I did, and I am 
happy about it 90 percent of the time. 
The other 10 percent comes from situ- 
ations like now, when I need drawn 
combs for brood and haven’t got them. 
Also, when I want to cull bad combs 
from the brood nest, and haven't got 
replacements because I have no deep 
framed honey supers in storage. And 
too, it complicates swarm control to 
some extent, but that isn’t too serious. 

When I used the same body for brood 
or honey surplus, everything was sim- 
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ple. I rotated the brood bodies with 
the honey supers, thereby controlling 
swarming and culling combs after the 
supers were extracted. You can’t do 
this very well when you use one size 
for brood and another size for surplus. 
Now, every spring when I make my 
first thorough examination, I find that, 
since the last going over, the bees have 
converted some worker comb to drone 
comb. This should be culled out when 
it gets too bad, but the trouble is that 
these “should-be-culled” combs either 
have honey, pollen or worker brood in 
them just when the colony needs what 
they have in them. So you leave them 
on until the colony builds up to the 
point where they do not need whatever 
is in them so badly. That time never 
comes. 


I get around this problem in a fash- 
ion. Whenever I open a colony and 
spot a bad comb, I stick a thumb tack 
in the top bar of that frame, and, from 
time to time, as convenient, move that 
frame closer to the side wall. The thumb 
tack reminds me that it is over a bad 
comb, and eventually it lands n<xt to 
the wood. From there it is generally 
easier to remove it and replace it, when 
you get around to it, and also, if you 
have a replacement. 

In the past few years I have given a 
strong colony a couple of deep supers 
with foundation, for the express pur- 
pose of building replacement combs. 
The deep bodies are no lighter than 
they used to be, but so long as there 
are only two or three of them, I can 
make out by removing some frames 
one at a time to a spare empty set in a 
wheelbarrow, until I can lift the re- 
maining weight without blowing a gas- 
ket or something. 

This isn’t as good as having a nice 
lot of brood combs ready, but on the 
other hand it eliminates the necessity 
of using old black brood combs for 
honey storage. I know that a lot of 
beekeepers use these filthy old combs 
in the honey supers, but it won't be 
long before the Department of Sanita- 
tion gets after them. 
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Let’s Talk 
About 


DR. HARVEY B. LOVELL 
University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 


EXICAN CLOVER (Richardia scab- 

ra) is really not a clover at all. It 
belongs to the family Rubiaceae with 
regular flowers not pea-shaped as in 
all the true clovers. It has been intro- 
duced from Mexico into many of our 
southeastern states, but is most valuable 
in Georgia and Florida. It comes up in 
agricultural lands after cultivation stops 
and often forms dense mats that com- 
pletely cover the ground. It is so low 
and depressed that it rarely shades any 
of the vegetables. I found it very abun- 
dant in a field of peanuts in southern 
Georgia. It is also common in orange 
groves in Florida, where it comes up 
after the owner stops cultivating be- 
tween the orange trees. 

The white, tubular flowers have four 
to eight lobes with the same number of 
stamens. The tube is about six milli- 
meters long, about the length of a 
honeybee’s tongue. The flowers close 
up in the afternoon, restricting the bees 
to morning work hours. 

The plant is also called pussley, not 
to be confused with the well-known 
pussley in the northern states, which is 
a fleshy weed found in dry gardens. 

Alabama. John T. Knight writes that 
pussley “blooms from July to frost in 
Southern Alabama. The honey is am- 
ber with a fair body and flavor; it is 
the best honey for winter stores.” 

O. K. Anderson writes from the same 
state that Mexican clover produces a 
light amber honey with a mild flavor 
and a light body. His top yield is 75 
pounds but 50 pounds is the average. 
It granulates readily. It blooms from 
September | to late November. 

Georgia. A. V. Dowling of Valdosta 
writes that Mexican clover blooms from 
July 1 to frost. It is the most impor- 
tant fall honey plant in Georgia. Bees 
work it in the morning until almost 
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HONEY PLANTS 


Mexican Clover (Richardia scabra). Important 
summer honey plant in Georgia and Florida. 
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11 a.m., when the hot sun causes it to 
close up and stop yielding. He describes 
the odor as strong, flavor acid, body 
so light it sometimes ferments. It also 
produces pollen and spring brood rear- 
ing depends upon the pollen stored 
from this source. 

Florida. Mexican clover blooms dur- 
ing July, August and September in cul- 
tivated fields throughout the state. 
(From BEEKEEPING AND FLORI- 
DA HONEY) 

Mississippi. According to Homer 
Tate, Mexican clover is a good source 
of honey along the Gulf Coast of 
Mississippi, but the nectar is watery 
and the plant cannot be counted on for 
a surplus. 

South Carolina. W. H. Purser wrote 
(GLEANINGS, Oct. 1954) that Mexi- 
can clover is valuable wherever it oc- 
curs in South Carolina. 


Pennsylvania. Ray W. Johnson of 
Philadelphia sent me an_ interesting 
plant to identify. It is Centaurea macu- 
lata, spotted knapweed, sometimes call- 
ed star thistle in the Eastern States. 
This plant seems to interest beekeepers, 
for I have had it sent me more often 
than any other. I had a photograph of 


it in my column for November, 1956. 


It seems to be expanding its range and 
becoming more common. Mr. Johnson 
refers to it as a “honey plant” but gives 
no details of its value to him. 

White Brush. (Aloysia _licustrina). 
Mr. Gonzalo S. Ordetx of Cuba writes 
“This plant is frequently abundant in 
northern and central Mexico, especially 
at Durango and Coahuila. 


“Perhaps vou know that in. the last 
two years I have been traveling exten- 
sively in Mexico, gathering information 
on the honey plants of that country. I 
should like to use your photograph of 


white brush in connection with this 
work.” 
Rape. COLORADO BEE NOTES 


speaks of this as a “sensational nectar 
plant.” A bulletin “The Production of 
Rape in Western Canada” can be ob- 
tained from Experimental Farms Ser- 
vice, Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Seed 
can be obtained from Early Seed and 
Feed Ltd., 198 Ave. A South, Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan, Canada. Fifteen 
pounds of rape seed for $5.00 in Ca- 
nadian funds. 
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Boaters Find 
Beeswax Useful 


NE SUBSTANCE seldom found in 

modern boating kits is beeswax, yet 
sailmakers and sailors have used it for 
years, primarily to lubricate and water- 
proof thread and cord. 

In the opinion of the outboard peo- 
ple, you could find many uses for it. 
It is still cataloged by marine supply 
houses. 

Before commercial seam compounds 
and surface fillers were developed, bees- 
wax was used to conceal nail and screw 
heads in wooden planking. The Mer- 
cury men tried it out for this purpose 
and it worked well. 

Keep it in a melted state in a can 
set in a pot of hot water. Using a spat- 
ula, pick up a dab of it and daub it 
over countersunk fastenings. It will 
quickly harden and stay in place for 
years. You can easily cut off the sur- 
plus with a paint scraper and you'll 
have a smooth, ready-to-paint surface. 

You can also use it to fill any cracks 
or seams in the wooden structure of 
your boat, protecting it from rot. Melt- 
ed beeswax pours into the smallest of 
cracks very easily and fills them com- 
pletely. It hardens at once and will 
not drip for hours before it sets, as do 
some types of fluid sealers. It’s also a 
good “fix” for cabin leaks which de- 
velop while you are running. 

On metal parts which must be pro- 
tected from weather but which cannot 
be painted, a mixture of beeswax and 
petroleum jelly in equal parts makes a 
good, tough coating. Oldtime seaplane 
men, who worked with sailors, picked 
up the trick and added another twist 
of their own which you might try. To 
make the yellow-brown mix less con- 
spicuous, they stirred aluminum powder 
into it when melted. A quick pass with 
a torch flame would smooth up the 
surface of the wax after it had been 
daubed on terminals and fittings. 

Get some and try it. You'll probably 
discover many other good uses for it. 
—From Syracuse Herald-Journal. 
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Bee Hive Dinner Roils.—Photo courtesy The Quaker Oats Co. 


Our Daily bread 


1 py ART OF bread making is as old 
as time itself. In fact, it was one of 
the first culinary arts practiced. But in 
this era of “ready-to-eat” and “brown 
and serve” the line of least resistance 
is too often taken. Still, nothing tastes 
so good as home made honey rolls fresh 
from the oven. 

Beehive Dinner Rolls offer an in- 
triguing shape as well as an unusual 
flavor. Flour, yeast, salt and milk form 
a basic dough for any rolls, but the 
flavor of these is perked up by the 
addition of honey and rolled oats flakes. 
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MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


By using rolled oats for part of the 
flour, these yummy rolls are extra nu- 
tritious. The poppy seeds on top add 
to their flavor and good looks, too. 
Novice or expert, you will thrill to 
the feel of the lively elastic, honey-way 
dough as you shape the rolls with your 
fingers. To see each spiral of dough 
grow and swell in the warmth of your 
kitchen, is indeed a rewarding experi- 
ence. Make Beehive Dinner Rolls a 
“must” on your menu for next Sun- 
day’s dinner. Be ready to take your 
(Continued on page 251) 
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A new procedure for determination of free and total acidity and lactone in honey is run by 
Irene Kushnir.—Photo by M. C. Audsley, courtesy U.S.D.A. 


A Survey of 


American Honeys 


6. Relation of Granulating Tendency to Composition 1/ 
JONATHAN W. WHITE, JR. 


Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
Eastern Utilization Research and Development Division 
Agricultural Research Service, United States Department of Agriculture 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 


1/This is one in a series of articles describing a large-scale study of the composition of honeys 
from over the United States. Complete data interpretation and conclusions will appear ina 
forthcoming Department of Agriculture publication. 
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Number six in a 


series of ten articles on 


- THE ANALYTICAL survey of the 
composition and properties of Amer- 
ican honeys which we have carried out 
over the past three years, we applied a 
simple test of granulating tendency to 
the 504 samples that were analyzed. 


It was necessary to heat the samples 
before chemical analysis, either to pas- 
teurize or liquefy them. After analysis 
the remaining liquid honey sample was 
stored at room temperature for six 
months, then examined for the extent 
of granulation that had taken place. 
The amount of granulation, from com- 
pletely liquid to complete hard granu- 
lation, was divided into ten classes 
which were assigned code numbers 
from 0 to 9. When the results of the 
analyses of the honey samples were 
averaged by the IBM computer, these 
code numbers were also averaged. It 
is debatable whether such an average 
number would accurately reflect the 
granulation tendency of a mixture of 
the samples being averaged, but since 
the numbers represent an_ increasing 
degree of granulation tendency and 


different honeys of America. 


this factor depends on composition, 
much information was gained by this 
approach. 


Honeys Grouped by 
Granulation Tendency 

We collected together all the IBM 
cards for samples showing the same 
granulating tendency and the average 
composition of each group of samples 
was then computed. In Table 1 we can 
see the results of this calculation. The 
most striking features are the increase 
in dextrose content as_ granulation 
tendency increases, and the relative 
constancy of the levulose values. In 
some of the remaining columns, a reg- 
ular trend may be present, and in others 
there does not appear to be any. In 
order to decide which of these com- 
position factors actually are different 
in the different groups, a statistical 
analysis was made. It was found that 
all of the following factors change 
significantly2/ as the granulation tend- 
ency of the honey increases. They are 
arranged in descending order as far as 
significance is concerned: 





Factor 





Dextrose 
Maltose 
Moisture 
Higher Sugars 
Undetermined 
Sucrose 


Change as Granulation 
Tendency Increases 





Increases 
Decreases 
Decreases 
Decreases 
Decreases 
Increases 





Color was found to decrease, but in 
a less significant manner. None of the 
other factors varied in any significant 
manner with granulating tendency. 

From the point of view of compo- 
sition, the most important factor in- 
volved in stability of honey on storage 
is dextrose content. This is logical but 
not new, since dextrose is the material 
that granulates out. Non-granulating 
honeys are higher in “maltose” than 
rapidly-granulating honeys. This is al- 
so logical since the maltose arises from 
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the dextrose in the honey. The moisture 
content also appears to play a role. A 
most interesting point arising from this 
table is that levulose content is not 
significantly different in any of these 
groups of honey samples. 
Indices to Predict 
Granulating Tendency 

In the past the levulose-dextrose ra- 
tio (L/D) has been widely used to re- 


2/ Exceeding the F value at the 1 percent 
probability levei by analysis of variance for 
regression. 
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late the granulating tendency of a hon- 
ey to its composition. Several other 
indices for granulation have been pro- 
posed, but none has been shown to be 
especially useful. The purpose of a 
granulation index is to allow us to pre- 
dict the granulation tendency of a hon- 
ey from its composition. 

We have calculated several of these 
indices from the data in Table 1. Then 
we determined statistically which of 
five indices had the most highly signifi- 
cant relationship to the granulating 
tendency. The one that appears most 
useful is the ratio of dextrose to water, 
which was proposed by G. H. Austin 
of the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture several years ago. Although he 
proposed calculating all results to a 
common moisture content before com- 


parison, we find that this is not desir- 
able since it decreases the sensitivity of 
the index. Another index proposed by 
workers at the National Bureau of 
Standards many years ago | (dextrose- 
water)/levulose| is as closely related to 
granulation as Austin’s index, but is 
somewhat more difficult to determine 
and calculate. 

The old levulose/dextrose ratio is 
much less useful than these. This is ex- 
pected since the levulose content of the 
“average honeys” in Table | does not 
vary significantly with granulation 
tendency. 

Relation of Dextrose/ Water 
Ratio and Granulation 

The numerical values for the D/W 
ratio for each class of granulating tend- 
ency are given below. 





Granulating Tendency 





None 
Few scattered crystals 


1/16”-4%” layer of crystals 


Few clumps of crystals 


44"-'2" layer of crystals 


Y of depth granulated 
2 of depth granulated. 
“4, of depth granulated 


io) 


Complete, soft granulation 
Complete, hard granulation 


v 
= 


N—SwoCCmO NNW 
BARWOWRORAG 


ween en ts . . so) 





These calculations are based on the 
average compositions of large groups 
of honey samples, shown in Table 1. 
They do not give the properties of any 
actual existing honey samples. It is 
quite possible that by averaging in this 
way we have smoothed out individual 
variations that might be large enough 
to rob the proposed index of any prac- 


tical value. that is, of prediction of 
granulating behavior of individual 
samples. 


Prediction of Granulation Tendency 
To find out if such was the case, a 
statistical examination was made of the 
relationship of granulation tendency of 
all samples, individually, with three of 
the indices, D/W, <~ , and L/D. This 
was done on the IBM computer and 
the results agreed with those we found 
for the averages, in that the old L/D 
ratio was much less useful than either 
of the other two, which were of ap- 
proximately equal value. The predic- 
tion is of course not infallible, but 
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should be useful. It seems reasonable 
to say that D/W values of 1.70 and 
lower are associated with non-granu- 
lating honey and that values of 2.10 
or higher predict rapid granulation to 
a solid. Intermediate values seem to 
mean intermediate degrees of granu- 
lation tendency. 


Caution in Use of D/W Ratio 


It must be noted that the use of the 
D/W ratio is valid only if the dextrose 
content of a honey is determined by a 
method giving true dextrose values. 
Older methods of sugar analysis, in 
which other sugars are “lumped to- 
gether” with dextrose will give falsely 
high dextrose values and therefore high 
values for the D/W ratio. Such meth- 
ods include any in which there is no 
preliminary separation of sugars into 
classes. This includes the classic polar- 
imetric methods and also hypoiodite 
methods if used without preliminary 
separation of sugars. 

(Next month.--Relation of color to Composition) 
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Charles Reese, Extension Specialist at Ohio State University, presides over a new version of 
@ question and answer game that proved very popular with the members. 


Ohio State 
Beekeepers’ 
Spring Meeting 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL meeting of that there is a contemplated cut in the 
the Ohio State Beekeepers’ Associ- apiary inspection fund, and later on in 
ation was held in the Arts and Crafts the program his chief, John W. Barrin- 
Building at the Ohio State Fair Grounds ger, urged those in attendance to write 
on Saturday, February 25th. In spite to their senators and _ representatives 
of the fact that those attending the asking them to continue the support of 
meeting had to drive in a severe rain the apiary inspection program. 
and snow storm the attendance was Mr. Charles Reese, Extension Spe- 
very good, there being about 75 present. cialist at Ohio State University conduct- 
President Charles E. Lewis opened ed a lively question and answer game 


the meeting with his message consisting ‘ ; 
of general information. This was fol- patterned after the modern TV version. 


lowed by State Apiarist S. E. Bailey Luncheon was served in the beautiful 
who gave a very favorable report on Arts and Crafts Building by a caterer, 
the 1960 inspection program. Mr. allowing those in attendance to get in 
Bailey expressed concern over the fact a full hour of visiting. 
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After lunch, Jack Happ, Managing 
Editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
gave an interesting talk on efficient 
honey houses with special emphasis on 
proper sanitary conditions. He was 
followed by Charles King who has been 
doing some very interesting work at 
the Ohio Experimental Station on the 
effect of herbicides on honeybees. Mr. 
King works primarily with plants but 
since bees take such an important part 
in the pollination of many plants he 
included bees in his studies for his doc- 
torate thesis. 

Mr. Art Kehl of Dadant & Sons, 
gave an interesting talk on the Organi- 
zation and Functions of the Wisconsin 
State Beekeepers’ Association, in which 
both he and his wife have been active 
for many years. 

Dr. W. E. Dunham then gave an 
excellent talk on “Timely Spring Tips 
to Beekeepers” which was weil received 
by all present ranging from hobbyists 
to professionals. 

Our final speaker for the day was 
Mr. Wayne Stoller of Latty, Ohio, a 
member of a famous commercial bee- 


keeping family, who gave the beekeep- 
ers many valuable tips on commercial 
beekeeping. the moving of hives, and 
the packing and marketing of honey. 
Credit for the well planned program 
goes to a committee headed by Vice 
Belle 


President Richard Livermore of 


Center, Ohio. 





S. E. Bailey, Specialist 
in charge of Apiculture 
and Charles Lewis, Pres- 
ident of the Ohio State 
Beekeepers’ Association, 
draw names for door 
prizes. 











































W. Dunham, Professor of Apiculture at 
covered spring man- 
agement of bees in his talk on “Timely Spring 
Tips to Beekeepers.” 


Dr. 
Ohio State University, 


The Summer Meeting of the Ohio 
Association will be held at Bellefontaine 
on July 29th and 30th. 



































Talks To 


Beekeepers 


T MAY BE easier to teach old dogs 

new tricks, than to teach new dogs 
old tricks. As a rule, however, young 
people catch on quicker than older 
people. 

Our industry is in need of young bee- 
keepers these days and it is quite nec- 
essary that the leaders of our industry 
help to teach the younger generation 
how to keep bees properly. State and 
county beekeepers’ associations shouid 
keep this in mind when planning their 
programs. 

Manipulating Hives Properly 

In order to do the right thing at the 
right time in manipulating hives of 
bees, it is very necessary that we know 
something about bee behavior. Some 
people seem to think they can acquire 
this knowledge through reading books 
on beekeeping. Obviously it is quite 
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One of the editor's small apiaries in a spot protected from the prevailing winds. 
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M. J. DEYELL 


necessary to read the best literature on 
beekeeping but it is also necessary to 
handle bees in order to combine theory 
and practice. We never learn to drive 
an automobile by reading the directions. 
We have to get behind the wheel and 
actually drive the car. We learn by 
doing. The same is true in beekeeping. 
Sometimes a beginner may happen 
to do the right thing at the right time. 
A beginner may do the wrong thing at 
the wrong time. It is possible to han- 
dle bees quite easily when the weather 
is warm and the bees are carrying in 
nectar and pollen. The bees are ab- 
sorbed in their work and may not pay 
much attention to the owner as he 
handles the frames provided he does 
not make any quick moves or jar the 
hives or the frames unnecessarily. 
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On the other hand a colony of bees 
is likely to resent being handled during 
cool weather or early in the morning 
or late in the evening, at which time 
most of the bees are home and even 
though smoke is applied, the bees are 
apt to sting, especially when the combs 
are removed from the hive. 


A Painful Experience 


If I have related this experience be- 
fore, it will bear repeating. When I 
kept bees in Michigan for a couple of 
years On a commercial scale I decided 
one cool morning to open up one of 
my hives to see if the bees were up in 
the super. I did not have my smoker 
well lighted nor did I have my veil 
fastened on securely. The buckwheat 
honey flow had been on and as exoeri- 
enced beekeepers know, bees are likely 
to be cross during a buckwheat flow. 
I pried the cover up at one corner. It 
looked as though those bees were wait- 
ing for me. They poured out of the 
top and entrance attacking me in mass 
formation. They stung me on _ the 
ankles, got under my bee veil and also 
up my pant legs. I made a hasty ret’eat 
to a clump of bushes nearby and crawl- 
ed around on my hands and knees un- 
til most of the bees had left. That 
escapade taught me a valuable lesson, 
never to open a populous colony on a 
cool morning while the bees are home. 
How to Open a Hive and 
What to Look for 


One needs a bee smoker, a bee veil 
and a hive tool. Some beekeepers use 
bee gloves. I like gloves because they 
keep propolis off my hands. The 
smoker should be well lighted before 
putting on the veil, especially if it is a 
cloth veil which is easily burned by 
flames from the lighted smoker. 

Never stand directly in front of the 
hive when the bees are flying. If the 
hive has an outer cover remove it, then 
insert the hive tool under one corner 
of the inner cover and blow some 
smoke through the small opening. Wait 
a few seconds, remove the inner cover 
then apply some more smoke over the 
top of the frames but not too much. 

When all of the combs in the brood 
chamber are to be examined, it is cus- 
tomary to remove the first outside 
frame nearest to you. To do this, shove 
the hive tool down between the end 
bars of the frame and the hive wall, 
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then pry the frames over toward the 
opposite side. Next, separate the near- 
est frame from the adjacent one and 
carefully remove it. The queen is not 
likely to be on this outside comb but 
occasionally she may be. This comb 
should be stood on end at the front 
corner of the hive in such a position 
that it does not obstruct the entrance 
of the hive when the bees are flying 
in and out. 

The reason for placing this comb at 
the front cover of the hive instead of 
at the back is, that should the queen 
be on this comb and should she decide 
to leave the comb and crawl on the 
ground, as she sometimes does, she can 
and usually does gain entrance to the 
hive. If this comb were placed at the 
back of the hive the queen might be 
lost in the grass and might not find the 
entrance to her hive. 

Three Kinds of Cells 

A comb should consist mainly of 
worker cells which are approximately 
1/5-inch in diameter. Drone cells are 
about %-inch in diameter and are usu- 
ally found in the lower portion of the 
comb and easily detected because they 
project somewhat beyond the depth of 
worker cells and look like bullets pro- 
jecting from cartridges. Queen cells 
appear before a swarm issues and are 
usually built along the lower edge of 
the comb. Queen cells are easily recog- 
nized because, instead of being hori- 
zontal as are worker and drone cells 
they are nearly vertical and resemble 
peanut shells in shape. 

Do Not Let Bees Starve 

Experienced beekeepers have tried to 
tell us that there should be at least 15 
pounds of sealed honey in each hive 
during the spring months when an 
abundance of honey is needed for 
brood rearing. Fifteen pounds of hon- 
ey would be the equivalent of three 
filled standard combs. When the 
amount of honey gets below 15 pounds, 
the queen is apt to curtail her egg lay- 
ing and this in turn reduces the popu- 
lation of the hive, which in turn reduces 
the crop of honey secured, because the 
maximum number of bees are not pres- 
ent at the time honey is available. 

A Word About Installing 
Package Bees 

Package bees should be ordered rath- 

er early in the season so that the buyer 
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Comb containing sealed honey above and sealed brood and young emerging bees below. 


may be reasonably sure of receiving the 
packages at the proper time. Hives and 
frames should be assembled in readi- 
ness for the bees when they arrive. 

If a new apiary is being established, 
the hives should be placed in a spot 
reasonably well sheltered from the pre- 
vailing winds and they should be placed 
some little distance apart, six or eight 
feet, so as to prevent bees drifting from 
one hive to the other after they are put 
into the hives. Place the hives a rea- 
sonable distance from the highway or 
street, near a row of trees or a hedge 
where the bees are compelled to fly up 
and over so they will not come in con- 
tact with people passing along the street. 

It is necessary to feed package bees 
sugar syrup before they are put into 
hives. This makes the bees quiet and 
easy to handle. Package bees may be 
fed by painting the wire screens of the 
cages with a brush dipped in warm 
sugar syrup. 

A simple method is to remove the 
cage cover and the feeder can, then 
set the package in the hive at one side, 
after four or five combs are removed 
to make room for it. The queen cage 
with the queen is usually found hung by 
a small wire from the top of the bee 
shipping cage. The cage containing the 
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queen is placed between the top bars of 
the middle frames and the wire screen 
or cork removed from the end of the 
cage to permit the bees to eat the can- 
dy out of the end of the cage in order 
to release the queen. 

The bees should be fed liberally with 
warm sugar syrup made of equ«l parts 
sugar and water. An ordinary bee feed- 
er may be used, or, a friction top pail 
filled with syrup may be placed upside 
down over the hole in the center of the 
inner cover so that the bees may go up 
and get the syrup through a dozen 
small openings in the friction top pail 
cover made with a two-penny nail. 

It is an advantage to install package 
bees late in the evening so that they 
will settle down readily and not drift 
from one hive to another. The hive 
entrances should be reduced down to 
the smallest opening. Some close the 
hive entrance entirely with grass rather 
loosely so that the bees can easily re- 
move it when they need ventilation. 
The hive should be examined two or 
three days later to see that the queen 
is laying and that the bees are storing 
the syrup in the combs. It is important 
to continue feeding sugar syrup until 
pollen and nectar are available in 
quantity. 
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NEWS and EVENTS 











MASSACHUSETTS 
Norfolk County Beekeepers’ Asscciation 
Walpole, Massachusetts 
March 6, 1961 

The regular meeting of the Norfolk 
County Beekeepers’ Association was 
held at the Norfolk County Agricul- 
tural High School on March 6, 1961 
at 7:30 p.m. The opening was followed 
by a question and answer period con- 
ducted by Mr. Leon del’Etoile, giving 
all a chance to air their problems and 
get possible solutions to them. We have 
found this a very popular phase of the 
meeting. This period was followed by 
the regular business meeting, and a 
program which included a panel dis- 
cussion on Spring Management, and 
a movie on our favorite subject, Bees. 
The meeting closed with the awarding 
of the door prize and refreshments serv- 
ed by the committee. Next meeting, 
April 3, 1961, same place. Newcomers 
welcome.—Ralph S. Pease, Corres. Sec. 


TEXAS 
Houston Bee Association to 
Hold All-Day Meeting 
Hallettsville, Texas 
April 16, 1961 

More than 100 beekeepers and their 
families are expected to attend the first 
field day meeting of the Houston Bee- 
keepers’ Association. The meeting will 
be held at Mr. T. E. Kane’s Bee Farm 
outside of Hallettsville on Sunday, April 
16 beginning at 10 a.m. and lasting un- 
til 4 p.m. Outstanding state-wide speak- 
ers will be on hand to participate in 
the program. Beekeepers are asked to 
bring their own basket lunch and plan 

on a day loaded with pleasure. 


MISSOURI 
Midwestern Beekeepers’ Association 
Kansas City, Missouri 
April 9, 1961 
The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
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ation will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at the 1.0.0.F Hall, 812 West- 
port Road, Kansas City, Missouri, 2:30 
p.m., Sunday, April 9, 1961. The meet- 
ing will feature a speaker. “Honey 
Plants” and “Spring Bee Yard Pro- 
cedure” will be topics for discussion. 
Colored pictures will be shown on “Hy- 
brid Queen Development”. Refresh- 
ments will be served. Everyone wel- 
come.—James A. Worrel, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Bristol County Beekeepers’ Association 
Segregansett, Mass. 
April 19, 1961 


On Wednesday evening, April 19, 
1961, at 7:45 p.m., the Bristol County 
Beekeepers’ Association will have the 
fifth lesson of their free beekeeping 
school at the Bristol County Agricul- 
tural school in Segregansett, Massa- 
chusetts in Room 1. 

If you have any problems in produc- 
ing honey pertaining to color, grade, or 
the amount, come with your questions 
to our class and hear one of the ex- 
perts, Mr. Aylmer J. Jones, give you 
the answers. Mr. Jones, a lecturer on 
bee culture and a long-time beekeeper, 
will give us a discourse on “Honey Pro- 
duction”. Also, there will be shown per- 
tinent to the discourse, two movie films 
in sound and color “When Bee Meets 
Bee” and “Bees and Honey”. 

Following Mr. Jones will be the reg- 
ular business meeting. Our happy host- 
ess, Mrs. Marie Hunt, will send you 
home humming after a nice cup of hot 
coffee and some home-baked goodies. 

Come to our meetings and learn to 
be a happy productive beekeeper. 
—Mary V. Maslanka, Rec. and Corres. 
Secretary. 
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This is a happy group of beekeepers from 15 different towns who attended the BSristo! County 


Beekeepers’ Association’s 7th Annual Banquet on January 21, 1961. Front Row Seated: Mrs. 
Percy Mcintosh, Jane Johnson, Mrs. Maurice K. Richmond, Mrs. Jean Munroe, Mrs. Ruth Soroka, 
Mrs. Marie Hunt, Mrs. Mary V. Maslanka, Recording and Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Martin 
D. Broadland, Mrs. Evelyn Bozek, Mrs. William Kalita and Mrs. Grace Fitton. Second Row Stand- 
ing: Mrs. Benjamin C. Munroe, Mrs. Carl Johnson, Mrs. Vivian Caswell, Mrs. Milo R. Bacon, Mr. 
Maurice K. Richmond, Mr. Clarence C. Munroe, Mr. Justin H. Caswell, Mr. Arthur L. R. Hunt, 
Mr. Frank S. Brown, Mr. Chester E. Ryder, Jr., Mr. Rudolph J. Bozek, Mr. William Kalita, Mrs. 
Frank S. Brown and Mrs. Anne Perry. Third Row Standing: Peter Johnson, Mr. Benjamin C. 
Munroe, Mr. Carl Johnson, Mr. Milo R. Bacon, Mr. Percy Mcintosh, Mr. Adolph E. Soroka, Mr. 
Robert D. Maslanka, Mr. Martin D. Broadland, Mr. Stanley J. Maslanka, President, Mr. M. Hatha- 








way and Mr. Charles Fitton. Mr. Milo R. Bacon, Chief Apiary Inspector of Massachusetts, gave 
us his yearly report on beehive inspections in Massachusetts. 


MISSOURI 
ONE DAY SHORT COURSE 
Aprii 8, 1961 

The Department of Entomology, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Mis- 
souri at Columbia, Missouri is to hold 
a one day short course for beekeepers 
on Saturday, April 8, 1961. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. Roth- 
enbuhler, University of Iowa; Dr. Mil- 
um, University of Illinois; and Mr. 
J. C. Dods, commercial beekeeper of 
Missouri. 

Mr. A. W. Magers of Kansas City is 
to show his notable collection of slides 
of flowering honey plants. 

This course is open to all interested 
in beekeeping. — Carroll L. Barrett, 
President “Midwestern”. 


WASHINGTON 

N. E. Washington Beekeepers’ Assn. 

The Northeast Washington Beekeep- 
ers’ Association elected the following 
officers at a recent meeting: President, 
Mr. Edward Hall, North 6910 Regal 
Street, Spokane, Washington; Vice Pres- 
ident, Mr. Leonard Almquist, East 
13726 16th Avenue, Veradale, Wash- 
ington; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Min- 
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nie Hinton, East 3251 Fifth Avenue, 
Spokane 31, Washington.—Mrs. Min- 
nie Hinton, Sec.-Treas. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Warner, N. H. 
April 22, 1961 


The April 22 meeting of the New 
Hampshire Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held at 1:30 in the American Legion 
Hall at Warner, N. H. Subject of in- 
terest being “Preparing Colonies for 


Pollinating”. Welcome to all.—Barbara 
Prior, W.S.P. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Beekeeping Short Course Aug. 21-25 


This early announcement is for those 
who wish to plan their summer vaca- 
tion at the time of the Pennsylvania 
Beekeeping Short Course so they can 
attend. This course will begin Monday, 
August 21, at 1:30 p.m. and end Fri- 
day, August 25, with a banquet in the 
evening. The course covers nearly all 
phases of beekeeping from queen rear- 
ing through production to marketing. 
One half of each day is spent with 
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lecturers and the other half with prac- 
tical work in the laboratory or the 
University apiaries. Beekeepers from 
eight states attended last year. To reg- 
ister or obtain a program, write Dr. 
Fred C. Snyder, 211 Armsby Bldg., 
Penn State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Waltham Field Station, Mass. 
April 29, 1961 

The annual meeting of the Middlesex 
County Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held Saturday, April 29, at 6:00 p.m. 

Before the supper a new package of 
bees will be installed in the club hive 
by Mr. Alfred Olsen. During the sum- 
mer months it will be moved to each 
member’s apiary where the meeting is 
to be held. Members can watch the 
development of the hive at each meet- 
ing throughout the season.—Betty Carl- 
son, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA 
Southeastern Minn. Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Zumbrota, Minnesota 
April 8, 1961 
The spring meeting of the Southeast- 
ern Minnesota Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held on April 8th at Zumbrota, 
Minnesota in the R.E.A. Community 
Room at 7:30 p.m. The program will 
be directed toward spring management. 

—Lyle Dakers, Sec.-Treas. 


MINNESOTA 
Southern Minn. Beekeepers’ Association 
Springfield, Minn. 
April 9, 1961 
The Southern Minnesota Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet at Springfield, 
Sunday April 9th at 2:30 p.m. at St. 
Raphaels’ Catholic School. Theme: 
“Bee Diseases”, guest speaker, Dr. Tom 
Gochnauer of University of Minnesota 
—we hope.—Harry Stewart, Sec. 


MADRID, SPAIN 
18th International Beekeeping Congress 
September 25-30, 1961 
The 18th International Beekeeping 
Congress will be held in Madrid, Spain, 
September 25th to 30th. For further 


information, write Diego Aparicio, 
President of the Congress, Madrid, 
Spain. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver Beekeepers’ Association 


The Vancouver Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation of British Columbia held their 
birthday party on February 4th in the 
Horticulture Hall. Fifty-five persons 
sat down to dinner. Wm. Robinson 
acted as M.C., President C. Kennedy 
introduced the guests, Mr. D. Older- 
shaw, Apiary Inspector, and Mrs. Old- 
ershaw, Mr. S. Hart, representing the 
Pacific National Exhibition, and Mrs. 
Hart, and Mr. G. Brook, long-time 
beekeeper and honorary member of the 
association. The prize exhibit of 60 
pounds of honey contributed by the 
executive, was won by Mr. Don Hoff- 
man of North Vancouver. After the 
dinner Mr. Oldershaw gave a talk on 
bees and showed films on the subject. 
Mr. Hart gave a talk on the Pacific 


National Exhibition. The President 

thanked all who contributed to the suc- 

cess of the party. — L. Patterson, Sec. 
KANSAS 


Northeastern Kansas Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Kansas City, Kansas 
May 7, 1961 
The May meeting of the Northeast- 
ern Kansas Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held Sunday, May 7th, 2:30 p.m. in 


(Continued on page 252) 
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WHAT'S NEEDED IN 
HONEY RESEARCH? 


(Continued from page 218) 


giving a preliminary report, I don’t 
think are given to show any exuberance. 
Well, here we thought we detected a 
bit of exuberance because one after 
the other they proceeded to tell us that 
of the various carbohydrates fed the 
experimental animals, only honey show- 
ed a rate of growth that could not be 
explained by calorie content or anything 
else that they could apply. Honey, 
they said, had a growth factor! 


A growth factor! This was terrific! 
The work our industry had been re- 
sponsible for starting had come up 
with something wonderfully positive. 
Can you imagine the implications? The 
scientists cautioned us that this report 
was preliminary. But yes, the growth 
factor seemed beyond doubt to be posi- 
tive. More checking of course, but 
what next? Apply these experiments to 
children, all agreed. Yes, they had or- 
phanages, one especially down in Guat- 
emala, run by a truly fine scientist 
where this work could be carried on. 
A duplicate could be run in the U.S.A. 
Five thousand dollars would be needed 
for this work and I am hopeful that 
those funds will be available to our 
industry this year. Just think what it 
would mean, my dear fellow members 
of the American Beekeeping Industry, 
if we could say with the undisputed 
backing of the published work of a 
research institution of unquestioned 
standing, that honey had scientifically 
and positively been shown to be the 
best, the most nourishing sweet for our 
growing children! The impact of this 
news on pediatricians and all other 
medicos would be sensational. The 
news would rapidly get to all segments 
of the press, to the radio and television. 
Nutritionists and home _ economists 
would happily embrace such good news. 
There would develop a powerful surge 
to the honey market that should be 
everlasting, for believe me, the parents 
of America and for that matter of all 
countries do their utmost to feed their 
children as best they can. This would 
be an impelling reason for America— 
and the world to use more honey. 


I would not want to finish this paper 
without observing that nowadays one 
does not require a college degree in 
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science to realize how important pure 
or basic research has been to the de- 
velopment of man. Christopher Co- 
lumbus was indulging in basic research 
when he theorized the world was round. 
However, he changed over to applied 
research when with his three little sail- 
ing vessels he headed West to prove 
his theory. It is when the results of 
pure research are applied to the ques- 
tions of life and the problems of living 
that come material benefits to man- 
kind. The literature of world science 
includes a vast amount of material on 
bees and honey that may be classified 
as the results of basic research. So, in 
closing, I would like to propose that 
the research committees of our indus- 
try study all of this material for the 
purpose of selecting out of it some of 
those things that might have ready ap- 
plication via scientific experimentation 
to demonstrating the virtues and values 
of honey. This is a big job, but surely 
not an impossible one. With the aid of 
our working scientists it could be made 
easy—and I’m sure they would help, 
were we to ask. Then with the Honey 
Industry Council, and the American 
Honey Institute working together 
through this Federation, and all collab- 
orating with the scientists associated 
with our industry, (and I would certain- 
ly hope also functioning c’osely with 
the American chapter of the Be Re- 
search Association) I can visualize the 
creation of a new research program with 
projects to propose to Government re- 
search agencies, and to our colleges and 
universities that would in a few years 
furnish us with so much new and ex- 
citing information about honey as to 
bring about a full realization of our 
hopes and aspirations for American 
beekeeping. 





YOU CAN WRITE 


S. why not get some paper and a 
pencil and write down some inter- 
esting experiences you may have 
had with your bees? 


Clear black and white pictures will 
help to tell the story. 


We pay cash for suitable material 
upon publication. 
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Say aud Sell 


Classified rates: 18¢ per counted word, each insertion. 


Each initial, each word in names 


and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser 
to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it) count as one word. Copy 
should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. 
Any quantity. Write us for best prices ob- 
tainable. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


1OWA HONEY, one can or truck 
RUSSELL D. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA. 


CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. ABRAM 
SY? 1525 September Dr., LANCAST- 
R, bs 


TUPELO, wild flower, alfalfa, or orange, in 
60’s. LANCASTER COUNTY DUTCH GOLD 
APIARIES, 910 State St., LANCASTER, PA. 








loads. 











HONEY—In any size container, also Mail 
Order Dealer for Bee Supplies. Write for 
prices. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 





FOR SALE—White clover and light amber 
goldenrod honey, in 60-ib. cans, truck or car- 
load. CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., FREDONIA, 
NEW YORK. 


FINE CLOVER comb “and light clover in 60’s. 
RULISON HONEY FARMS, R. D. 2, AMSTER- 
DAM, 














HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE —We cannot 
guarantee honey buyers’ financial responsi- 
bility, and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
cash only or on C.0.D. terms except where 
the buyer has thoroughly established his 
credit with the seller. 


WANTED-AIl 
Send sample and price. 
EY FARMS, LONDON, OHIO 


~ CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity 
and we will quote price. MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WANTED—-White extracted or comb honey. 
Send sample. MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., 
MILLERSPORT, OHIO. 


BEESWAX WANTED-Highest prices paid in 
cash or trade for bee supplies. THE A. |. 
ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
lOWA; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from one 
pound up and if you have over 25 pounds 
let us work it into foundation for you at a 25 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 








grades of extracted honey. 
DEER CREEK HON- 














per cent saving. 
CLARKSON, KY. 


WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber hon- 
ey. EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, 421 Bedford 
Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED for bottling, all types in 
drums, tins, trailer and car lots. Send sam- 
ples each lot. Write: CHAS. E. FARRIS CO., 
— St., NEW YORK CITY. Est. since 











~ WANTED-Honey _ in 60 pound cans, also 
beeswax any quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, 
MICHIGAN. 
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ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted in 
both 60 pound cans and 600 pound drums. 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 12th St., 
DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN. 


WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail sample and price. STOLLER HONEY 
FARMS, LATTY, OHIO 


WE RENDER cappings, old combs and buy 
your beeswax. Shipping tags sent on request. 
M. R. CARY CORP., GPO Box 818, SYRACUSE 
1, NEW YORK. 


WANTED — Chunk and extracted honey. 
Send sample and price. RONALD CULP, 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO. 


WANTED—Honey and Beeswax. WALLY’S 
BEE ENTERPRISE, 4900 Morningside, SIOUX 
CITY, IOWA. 




















BEE SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR ‘CATALOG— Quality Bee Supplies 
at factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies and 
Comb Foundation, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


THE BIGGEST Bee Supply Catalog publish- 
ed (64 pages) free for the asking. Listing 
many items not found in other catalozs. No 
agents—buy direct and save 20%. WALTER 
T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. IN- 
TERLOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK 
APIARIES, WABAN, MASS. 


FREE CATALOG—Cypress bee hives and bee 
supplies. Save up to 40% on hives that last. 
MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BUR- 
GAW, NORTH CAROLINA. 


No. 1 Hive Bodies, $2.00; No. 2 Hive Bod- 
ies, $1.75; Covers and Bottom boards, $1.10; 
Shallow Extracting Supers, $1.25; Hoffman 
Full Depth Frames (per hundred), $11.00. 
Catalog on request. HAGEN-LUNCEFORD MFG. 
& SUPPLY CO., 2500 N. 4th Street, COEUR 
D'ALENE, IDAHO. 


BEFORE YOU SELL your honey or buy your 
honey containers see HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


Our beginner's book “HOW TO KEEP BEES 
AND SELL HONEY”, 75¢ postpaid is what you 
need. Over 100 pages and 175 pictures make 
beekeeping easy and profitable from the start. 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


NEW CYPRESS BEE WARE 95% supers, 
$1.05,, 65g supers, 70¢, 534 super bottoms or 
covers, 60¢, telescope cover (without metal) 
75¢. C. L. STONECYPHER, HOMERVILLE, GA. 


























$$$$* SAVE on covers, bottoms, supers, 
frames, foundation, other bee supplies. KEHM 
BROS. APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 346, GRAND 
ISLAND, NEBR. 
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USED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


"100 COMPLETE hives and extractor. Only 
two years old. ARTHUR H. STOKES. McVILLE, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


USED bee equipment, 


cheap. J. BODDY, 


Idlewood Rd., CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO. 
FA 1-9255. 

FOR SALE- -50 colonies of bees, 10 frame 
doubles, two extractors, plenty extra supers. 


G. W. VARNER, R. 1, HADLEY, PA. 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, 
balance, 


embodying color, 
simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











FOR SALE—80 ten-frame co'onies italian 

pete. complete with supers and equipment 
first class shape. CARL OPSATA, BEMIDJI, 
INNESOT A. 


85 TWO ‘STORY, 10 ‘frame — colonies, com- 
plete supers, extracting and miscellaneous 
equipment for sale. State inspected. Best 
offer. Write to GEORGE EICH, 333 Pine St., 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 


~ FOR “SALE — One 20-frame "Simplicity ex- 
tractor with capping plates. Also tanks and 
accessories. JOHN F. BUCHMAN, 292 Ella St., 
TIFFIN, OHIO. 


100 HIVES OF BEES, 200 534 supers, two 
years old, 2-frame extractor and other equip- 
ment. J. R. HALL, 215 South Line, DUQUOIN, 
ILLINOIS. 


“ONE 4-frame_ ‘extractor, power; 20 1-story 
hives, including bottom board and metal roof 
cover; 20 hive bodies, as well as shallow su- 
pers; Queenline jars, 10 cases, 2 Ib.; 5 cases, 
4 Ib.; 4 cases, 1 Ib. WILLIAM CLAASSEN, 
HOVEN, S. DAK. 





FOR SALE 
TWENTY ACRE TRACT, modern home, honey 


house with other buildings. 232 colonies bees, 
equipment. CARL HAAG, ALTON, IOWA. 


DODGE TRUCK with hive loader (electric), 
hauls 50 doubles, $750.00. GARTRELL’S, 6001 
Muldrow Rd., CARMICHAEL, CALIF. 


STOP before you buy, write for free cata- 
log on bee supplies, compare prices. KEHM 
BROS. APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 346, GRAND 
ISLAND, NEBR 


BEES ‘AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WE USE ALL POSSIBLE CARE in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held respon- 
sible in case disease occurs among bees 
sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We suggest 
that prospective buyers ask for certificate of 
inspection as a matter of precaution. 


FOR SALE - - - - - HALF OUR BEES. 
3,000 one story 10-frame colonies. No AFB. 
Good condition - honey for winter - FOB cen- 
tral California. $6.50 each in lots of 500 or 
more. ART HARRISON, Box 602, LOS BANOS, 
CALIFORNIA. 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN BEES for 1951. 
Booking queens, each $1.25, clipped and 
marked. 2 pound package with queen, $4.00. 


3 pound package with queen, $5.00. LEWIS 

& TILLERY BEE CO., R. 3, Box 261, Phone 

DU 2-8371, GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 
BOOSTER BEES, 75 cents pound, in your 


Cages after May 15th. Can supply new cages 
and queens. A. V. DOWLING, North St., VAL- 
DOSTA, GA. 


ITALIAN and CARNIOLAN bees, 3 Ib., $5. 00; 
5 Ib., $7.00; Queens, $1.30. LUTHER PICKETT, 
EFLAND, N. C. 
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“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 
No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 


No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Illinois 




















J. E. WING & SONS 


49 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 
Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. 











CONNEAUT 
The SIXTY for the SIXTIES 





Unexcelled Service 
INQUIRE 
FAVORITE JOBBER 
OR 
THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
Conneaut, Ohio 














HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


W. F. STRAUB &CO. 


5520 Northwest Highway Chicago 30, Ill 
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QUALITY ITALIAN QUEEN BEES—Until June 
lst, each $1.35, 5 or more $1.30 each, 25 or 
more *1.25 each. Reduced prices after June 
Ist. W.'te for package bee prices. A. G. 
WOODMAN CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. or 
LENA, S. C. 


APPROXIMATELY 100 two story colonies 
bees, 34 depth hives, no locations. Available 
mid-spring with state inspection at Trumans- 
burg, N. Y. ROGER C. LANE, 1033 Oak St., 
DUNEDIN, FLA. 


“ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.50; STARLINE, $2.00. 
Write for quantity prices. April lst, June lst. 
No packages. S. J. HEAD, CROSETT, ARK. 


50 — two story ‘colonies Italian bees, all, ‘in 
good condition. No disease. E. G. KYTE, 
FAIRVIEW, PA. 

NINE HIVES OF BEES, with two supers 
each. Inquire at MRS. DON GIOFFREDO, 1301 
W. Madison St., SANDUSKY, OHIO or Phone: 
MA 5-5302 Sandusky. 


BRIGHT ITALIANS —3 Ibs. w/q, $5.00; 2 
Ibs. w/q, $4.50, F.O.B.: Queens. $1.50 P.P. 
BILLY SHEPPARD, ABERDEEN, N. C. 


18 COLONIES OF BEES. Inspected and in 
good condition. Plenty of stores. $10.00 and 
up, or make offer. F. C. WILES, 228 Prospect 
Street, WELLINGTON, OHIO. 

ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS: Send us your 
rush orders. Queens, $1.35, 2 Ibs., $4.25, 
3 Ibs., $5.25. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


~ CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.25 ea. Extra good 
producers and gentle to handle. C. D. WAR- 
DELL & CO., Box 6226, PALESTINE, TEXAS. 




















ROYAL JELLY 


SUPER STRENGTH “100 “meg. Royal Jelly 
capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. PRAIRIE 
VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 Twelfth St., DE- 
TROIT 6, MICHIGAN. 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED man for bees or queens in 
Louisiana and honey production North. HOP- 
KINS HONEY FARMS, MARINGOUIN, LA. 


WANTED — Two men to work in our apiaries. 
Some experience essential. Five day work 
week. Top wages. SCHULTZ HONEY FARM, 
RIPON, WISCONSIN. | 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS — Square 
pints, $9.95; quarts, $15.00 per hundred, 
postpaid. Sample pint, 25¢. OXBORO, Box 
7031 CF MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


MISCEL L ANEOUS 


BEES REMOVED from house or tree or 
hive without touching either house or bees. 
Bees will then move honey into hive. Save 
Property, honey, and bees with my method. 
Send $2.00 for details. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. GEORGE HAWKINS, Rt. 1, LAWSON, MO. 


RENDERING every day in our all new plant. 
All honey saved from cappings. Rendering 
slumgum and old combs. Write for free ship- 
Pine tags and rates. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


FREE SERVICE—Wanted & For Sale Board. 
Send list of your Wanted and For Sale items— 
Bees, Extractor, Knives and other beekeeping 
items. Each visit at Hubbard’s check board 
for Bargains. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 
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SPECIAL—Printed letterhead and envelope 
combination $3.95. Send for free samples 
and information. QUALITY CRAFTS, Box 7142, 
NASHVILLE 10, TENN. 


WANTED 


LARGE BEE SUPPLY \ Manufacturer; and 
Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers and 
Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and Honey 
Prices. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICH. 


BOOKS—ON BEES and Beekeeping wanted. 
Any language, old or new, send title and 
price. MEL-GLAD. C.P. 1431. QUEBEC, CAN. 


BEES and EQUIPMENT wanted. K. L. SLING- 
ERLAND, Box 25, R. D. 1, WESTTOWN, N. Y. 


HONEY CANDY — To be packaged and sold 
under my label. Write Box 10, c/o Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. a 

WANTED-—Small and large quantities of 
bees and equipment. JOE OTT, ELROY, WIS. 


POSITION WANTED 


~ YOUNG CANADIAN BEEKEEPER “wants — to 
further experience with commercial operator 
in California on a salary basis. Write JIM 
RIDEOUT, R.R. 2, NORTHFIELD, ONT., CAN. 


SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. PELLET GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 


200 POUNDS of Argentina rape seed. Write 
for price. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


100 THORNLESS honey ‘locust “seeds, $1. 00. 
EDWIN HUNECKE, FRONTENAC, MINN. 


MAGAZINES 


THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER © (The official 
organ of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion.) Scottish in character, international in 
appeal. Annual subscription $2 post free. 
Sample copy from ROBERT N. H. SKILLING, 
F.S.C.T., 87 King St., KILMARNOCK, AYSHIRE. 


INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 
facts concerning the honeybees of india. 
The only Bee Journal of india published. in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6d 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNATIONAL 
M.O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 cents. Can be 
had from The Managing Editor, Indian Bee 
Journal, Naini Tal, U.P., India.- 


ARCHIV FUR. BIENENKUNDE, International 
journal for Bee Culture and beekeeping eco- 
nomics. Founded in the fall of 1918. Oldest 
scientific bee journal in the world. Praised 
again and again for its decades of indepen- 
dent leadership through many endorsements 
and advice as a valuable source also for the 
practice. Yearly DM 5.50. Any aspiring bee- 
keeping friend will receive a sample copy. 
BIENE-VERLAG, GIEBELBACHSTR, 19, LINDAU 
(B) GERMANY. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal of 
the Bee Research Association published 
monthly, contains the latest research reports 
on bees and beekeeping, and also Apicul- 
tural Abstracts. Bee World is $9.00 a year 
to non-members. but the B.R.A. membership 
subscription of $7.00 includes Bee World. 
B.R.A. members in America are served by 
the B.R.A. American Committee, and have 
their own Branch Library at O.A.C. Details 
free (or with specimen Bee World and new 
B.R.A. Handbook, 50 cents) from Apiculture 
Department, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 
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PROFIT AND HEALTH—Raise dairy goats. 
Learn how. Monthly magazine, $2 yearly; 
sample and information 25¢. DAIRY GOAT 


p 
JOURNAL, COLUMBIA T3, MISSOURI. 


INTERESTED IN ANGORA GOATS? Read the 
SHEEP and GOAT RAISER, Hotel Cactus, Box 
189, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS, the only ranch 
magazine published serving the Angora Goat 
~~ mata Subscription, $3.00. Sample copy 
5¢. 


GLEANING’S MAIL BOX 
(Continued from page 195) 








of books are in peoples’ hands and, al- 
though I do believe in coincidences, I 
do not think the increase in honey 
sales was just a coincidence. 

My advice to D.M.N. of North Da- 
kota is to allow honey to be consumed, 
whether it is on toast or in lemon juice. 
Honey is not going to hurt anyone. 

And to F. B. in Michigan, what’s he 
griping about? I’m no spring chicken 
myself, but I’m not going to stand in 
anyone’s way when they want to look 
at a pretty honey queen. 

And Mrs. E. D. in Texas, now that’s 
the kind of letter I like to read. I hope 
she gets bit, she will surely enjoy work- 
ing with bees.—L. M. L., Illinois. 


Dear Editor: 


I have recently become aware of a 
critical situation that will be confront- 
ing us beekeepers in the future. 

It is becoming difficult to find good 
bee pasture. This summer I noticed an 
80 acre field, mostly in weeds, which 
was under the soil bank land program. 
I asked the farmer why he did not sow 
something useful on this piece of land 
like white sweet clover. He informed 
me that the soil bank conservation pro- 
gram does not recommend sweet clover. 
If this be the case with other farms 
too then there will not be enough pollen 
and nectar for bees to gather in the 
very near future. 

I honestly believe this situation 
should be brought to the attention of 
the representatives of our government. 
As we now have a new administration 
and it has begun by accomplishing some 
very fine things such as the release of 
the two fliers from Russia and also 
televised news conferences, we have 
every reason to believe we also would 
receive full consideration and help in a 
situation such as this. 

Sweet clover, alfalfa, and hairy vetch 
are excellent cover crops that put nitro- 
gen back into the soil and are also a 
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good source of honey. Why aren't 
these crops indorsed by the soil bank 
program? I sincerely feel that every 
beekeeper should send his congress- 
man a letter informing him of our 
problem.—J. L. F., Illinois. 


Dear Editor: 


In the March issue of your magazine 
Old Fashioned Man complains about 
your magazine having lost it’s goodness 
by having gone Hollywood, filling it 
with nonsense and women and Honey 
Queens. 

Permit me to admonish him with the 
words of the great reformer Martin 
Luther, “who loves not woman, wine, 
and song, will be a fool his whole life 
long.” 

The Honey Queen on the cover of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture for March 
make me feel good whereas the two 
queens engaged in mortal combat on 
the March cover of the other bee journ- 
al makes me feel sad.—C. J. K., Calif. 











( —~\ 
QUEENS 
Italians Caucasians 
SSA ae $1.25 
ee eee 1.10 


3-Ib. pkgs. w/q, each ... 5.25 | 
Book your order today. 
No deposit required. 
Ready April Ist. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MOREHEAD & SONS 


Funston, Ga. 














>) 


HOLDER APIARIES 
Leroy, Alabama 
Phone: CHestnut 6-2769 
In the mild climate of the deep south. 
Plenty of | 
Italian Queens & Package Bees 
Ready for shipment April Ist. 
2 Ib. pkg. 3-Ib. pkg. | 
Queens w/q w 


/q | 
1 to 24 --- $1.30 $4.50 $5.50 | 
25to100 - 1.15 4.25 5.25 | 


Please give our 37 years of 


experience a trial. 
Large enough to accomodate, 
small enough to appreciate. 
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DON’T EXPAND 
TOO RAPIDLY 


(Continued from page 220) 


possible. As they were not well estab- 
lished I was able to return most of the 
bees where they belonged. 

I was not able to examine them until 
about two weeks later, and much to my 
surprise I found good sized brood areas 
in all ten. I then proceeded to make 
my biggest mistake of all. I figured, if 
they had done that well in two weeks, 
if I expanded the brood nests they 
would do even better. I had forgotten 
one very important principle. A good 
queen will only lay as fast as the bees 
are able to take care of the brood. 
These bees were all doing their best, 
and when I expanded the brood nest, 
they just were not able to keep them- 
selves and the brood warm. As a re- 
sult, only two survived out of the ten, 
and these were badly weakened. 





RESEARCH REVIEW 
(Continued from page 221) 


points are important. First, colonies 
will send most of their field force to 
the crops with the best food source 
for the colony. Second, when a crop 
such as pear or some other plant which 
does not have a high sugar concentra- 
tion in the nectar is to be pollinated, 
it is best to move the bees to the crop 
when it is in full bloom. If this is done 
the colonies will first visit the nearest 
sources of food. Although they may 
later abandon this food supply in large 
numbers, they will have first visited the 


nearest flowers. 

Free, J. B. and M. V. Smith 
The foraging behavior of honeybees from 
colonies moved into a pear orchard in 
full bloom. Bee World 42:11-12. 1961. 
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FOR SALE 
10.000 QUEENS — 2.000 SWARMS Only 
QUEENS, any amount ....... $1.00 ea. 
(Air Mail) , 
a: SE ve oe 2 hens 3.50 ea. 
(Exp. collect, not P.P.) 
DO OR: TN obec cdscrccss 4.50 ea. 
(Exp. collect, not P.P.) 
Shipping starts about March 25th. 


GULF COAST BEE CO. 


Schriever, La. 
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As in the past we will be 
shipping PACKAGE BEES as 
of April 1st. Are you listed 
for shipment? Many dates 
are filled to capacity now 
(March 6th). Give us a try 
if you still need bees. We 
are sorry if we could not 
accept your queen order. 
Packages require so many queens that 
we have to limit shipment of individual 
queens until after May 10th. Give us 
your order for queens to be shipped 
| after that time. If at all possible we 
will supply you. Refer to last issue of 
journals for package prices. Queen 
prices as follows: 


Regular Italian 





to May 20th after 5/20 

1-24 $1.45 ea. $1.20 ea. 
25-99 1.35 1.10 
100 up 1.25 1.00 
Island Hybrid 

to May 20th after 5/20 

1-24 $1.75 ea. $1.50 ea. 
25-99 1.65 1.40 
100 up 1.55 1.30 

Rossman Apiaries 

P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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HOLLOPETER‘’S 

Hardy Northern Italian Queens 

June-November. Our 50th year 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Rockton, Pa. 
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W. C. GRIFFITH’S APIARIES 
(SUCCESSOR OF LESLI€ LITTLE) 


Italian Queens Royal Jelly 
Booking Orders 


ray $1.50 each 
giao ame ee we 1.40 each 
We 65.5 ccs oxic 1.30 each 


4811 Abbay Dr. Nashville 11, Tenn. 
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Remove your honey the easy way. Use 
THE FASKE BEE ROBBER —a combina- 
tion queen excluder and bee escape. 
Eliminates disturbance and need for acid 
or gas. Just turn handles and within 24 
hours remove your honey. Money back 
guaranteed. Price $2.75, Shipping Weight 
5 Ibs. A. W. FASKE, Borden, Indiana. 
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When Answering Advertisements, Please 
Mention GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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GRAY CAUCASIANS 
Quality 


BEES and QUEENS 


Dependable Service 
Write for Prices 


Bolling Bee Co. 


Greenville, Ala. 
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ITALIAN 

Package Bees 
and 

Queens 

JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 


Rio Oso, California | 
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Phone: Wheatland, Calif. NEptune 3-2392 J 





UP 


WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 


Unsurpassed By Any Stock 
Certificate with each shipment 


TT 


ED ns awee ce ean $1.25 each 
10-99 Air Mail .......... 1.15 each 
100 Up Air Mail .......... 1.05 each 


Clipped and Marked 10¢ each. 
DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling Ave. Baytown, Texas 
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CALIF. CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
1 to 24, $1.50 25 to 99, $1.35 
100 up, $1.25 


DON J. STRACHAN 
Rt. 2, Box 325 Phone Sh 2-3881 
YUBA CITY, CALIF. 
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THE BLACK BEES OF 
MIKE CURNEEN 
(Continued from page 210) 


much experience in splitting firewood 
will appreciate the wonder of a floor 
like that — you can’t hurt the axe. The 
doctor had harsh words to say about 
his free-loading friends from the city. 
They would come and spend a week 
with him but didn’t want to help with 
that cut. 

Now the doctor’s solution was not 
one for Mike — you saw a stump like 
that out in the field and you still had 
to plow around it. I was stumped about 
how Mike managed until Bertha wrote 
that her father used black powder and 
dynamite and did a very great deal of 
digging. 

One arrives at two conclusions: Mike 
and his bees were kindred spirits about 
working, and he derived extra energy 
from eating their honey. 
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RICH MOUNTAIN APIARIES 
COSBY, TENNESSEE 


Will this year offer the famous “LITTLE” : 
strain of queens that they have been 
wholesaling to Little’s Apiaries for the 
past several years. 


Queens, 1-24 
25-50 
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I “Booking orders now. | 
Over 35 years a shipper. 
Send for FREE Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES also | 
HOME of AULT BEE FARMS 
Weslaco, Texas 

















(a= —— _ ————$—=—$——————— —, 
| TEXAS CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
AND PACKAGES 
BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1961 
1-24 25-99 100 up 
2 Ib. pkg. w/q $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 Ib. pkg. w/q 5.60 5.30 5.00 
Queens 1.45 1.35 1.25 


All queens personally produced by 
J. E. Hastings and his breeding s‘ock 
bred for non swarming, very gentile, 
good honey producers. 
10% books your order, 


| 

| 

| 

| balance two 
| weeks prior to shipping. Health cer- 
| tificate, weight and live arrival guar- 
| anteed. Five cents extra for marking 
| or clipping. 


KANES APIARIES 
Rt. 1, Ph: sw 8-3039 Hallettsville, Texas 
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HARPER’S 
FAMOUS HIGH QUALITY 
ITALIAN QUEENS & BEES 


2-Ib.w/q 3-lb.w/q QUEENS 
1-29 $4.35 $5.25 $1.35 
30& Up 4.10 5.00 1.20 
Queens sent Prepaid Air Mail. Pack- 
ages Express Collect or Parcel Post 
when prepaid by customer. Health cer- 
tificate and live arrival guaranteed. 
Please let us have your order early 
and help us to give you your desired 
shipping dates. Thanks! 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 
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Caucasians 


1-24 25-99 100up 
2-lb. pkg. w/q $4.00 $3.85 $3.75 
3-lb. pkg. w/q 5.00 4.85 4.75 
Nice large 

queens 1.15 1.10 1.00 
To clip and paint queens, 
add 10¢ each queen. 

For air mail queens, 

add 5¢ each queen. 
Tested queens 
Select tested queens .... 
All queens are personally reared. 
We have the queens, the package 
bees and the personnel ready to 
serve you. 

Your order appreciated. 
Order | or 1000 


Mitchell’s Apiaries 


Bunkie, La. 


Italians 


Queens 
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NOW 
READY 


Quality 
Service 


Experience | 


Try JOHN A. NORMAN'S Bright 3-Band 
Italian Bees and Queens in your apiaries 
during the coming bee season. They 
not only will increase your bees but aiso 
your honey profits. My bees are inspect- 
ed and health certificate furnished with 
| ship young baby bees in 
Shipped on time 
Satisfaction 


each order. 
light convenient cages. 
and full weight on arrival. 
guaranteed. 


Untested Queens ....... $1.00 
Tested Queens ......... L.te 
2 Ib. pkgs. wW/q ........ 3.75 
3 Ib. pkgs. w/q ........ 4.75 
4 lb. pkgs. w/q ........ 5.75 


Packages shipped F.O.B. express 
or parcel post, postage collect. 


JOHN A. NORMAN ome 
GRADY, ALA. Route One 


























MI 


: GASPARD’S 

= QUALITY ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 
i ee WE OE gona eds bs d08 $3.60 

i pl oy ed), Le 4.25 

= co.  .. 2 eee 5.00 

Q oe ree 6.20 

: EXTRA QUEENS 1-9...... 1.10 
: bt, LO 1.00 

: For queenless packages, deduct $1.00. 
= Health certificate and live delivery 
= guaranteed. 

= 10% books your order, balance 10 days 
: before shipping. Shipping season 
= starts April 1st. 

3 GASPARD BEE CO. HESSMER, LA. 


%, 
WETTIT) 


, 


. 


CTT iiiiii titi iit 








HOMAN’S 
Quality Bred 


Caucasian or Italian 


Bees and Queens 
2-Ib.w/q 3-lb.w/q 41b.w/q 5-lb.w/q 
$3.75 $4.75 $5.75 $6.75, 
RP « $1.15 


Write for reduced prices after May 20. 
All queens postpaid, airmailed. Health 
certificate and live arrival guaranteed. 


HOLDER HOMAN 














Ph. PO 7-3880 Shannon, Miss. 
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Coffee Springs, Alabama, U.S.A. 


. - 


= n= : — 
| 


| 

IT’S A FACT.... | 
Good queens often times correct | 
poor locations, disease, and crop | 

failure. 

Money can’t buy a better queen. | 
Excellent Comb Honey Producers | 
| 

| 


Leather Italians 
AIR MATL 
After . 2 1st 


FOR 1961 — BY 


26 up 
Select tested 
Approved breeders, 

Limited numbers of pkgs. express cojlect 

2 Ibs. with queen $ 

3 Ibs. with queen 5.00 

50 pkes. up deduct 25¢ per pkg. 
Clipped & Marked Free 
if desired 


O. K. Anderson 
& Son 


Box 66 
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Shoot for profit - - - - Shoot for the STAR 
Order STARLINE queens this season and 


QUEENS PACKAGES WITH QUEEN 
Starline i 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. 
$1.45 


$1.75 $4.75 $6.00 $7.00 
25-99 1.65 1.35 4.50 5.75 6.75 
100-Up 1.55 1.25 425 5.50 6.50 
Packages with Starline queens, add 30¢ per package. 
Clipping 5¢ each, marking 5¢ each. 


GARON BEE CO. Donaldsonville, La. 


profit. 


1-24 


Reg. U. S$. 
Pot. Off. 











———EE = 


PACKAGE BEES ITALIAN QUEENS 
Good Producers — Gentle 
You will like them. Good service. 


A. R. BANTA Los Molinos, Calif. 





ad 

















QUEENS 


DADANT STARLINES 
$1.20 


100-up 1.05 
Prices from June Ist to Sept. Ist 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 


ITALIANS 
$1.05 

85 

-75 

Add 10¢ for clipping and marking. 
Phone 2583 Moreauville, La 





%% 





= 





f Dadant’s New Starline Hybrid Queens, $1.75 each 


a ~ 
OFFERED FOR FIRST TIME 

100 up, $1.55 each 

2-lb. package bees headed with these queens 4.75 each 

3-lb. package bees headed with these queens 5.75 each 


These queens have been tested over a five-year period and 
according to G. H. Cale, Jr., are superior to all previous Hybrids. 


B. A. ANDERSON Route One Phone HYatt 3-7584 OPP, ALA. y 




















neues 


Better Bred Queens 3-Banded Italians 


Good beekeepers are born and not made. Our BETTER BRED STOCK is 
backed by years of experience, modern technique and research, and a 
good location. They have proven their worth through the years. They 
will please you and give satisfaction. Book at the following prices: 


QUEENS 2 Ib. w/q 3 ib. w/q 
ee Co Su adions $1.20 $4.25 $5.40 
NOs iketeedld cisecauts 1.15 4.00 5.15 


Write for prices on 200 packages or more. 


Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Alabama 


Phone Valley 9-6183 
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OUR DAILY BREAD 
{Continued from page 229) 


bows when you present your family 
or guests wih a basket of fragrant hot- 
from-the-oven honey-way rolls. 


And before that extra busy season 
begins why not have a few friends and 
neighbors in for coffee and “sneak” in 
an extra good honey treat, Frosted 
Honey Pineapple Squares, as another 
boost for Nature’s finest sweet? 


Beehive Dinner Rolls 


One package or | cake compressed 
or dry yeast, % cup lukewarm water, 
Y, cup scalded milk, % cup honey, 1 
teaspoon salt, % cup shortening, 3 to 
3% cups sifted flour, /2 teaspoon cel- 
ery Salt, (optional) 3 eggs, beaten, 34 
cup rolled oats, quick or old fashioned, 
uncooked, | egg white, beaten, and pop- 
py seed. 


Soften yeast in lukewarm water. (Use 
warm water for dry yeast.) Pour scald- 
ed milk over honey, salt and shortening; 
stir occasionally until shortening melts. 
Cool to lukewarm. ‘Stir in 1 cup of 
flour, celery salt and beaten eggs. Add 
softened yeast and oats. Stir in enough 
flour to make a soft dough. Turn out 
on lightly floured board or canvas and 
knead until satiny, about 10 minutes. 
Round dough into ball; place in greased 
bowl and brush lightly with melted 
shortening. Cover and let rise in a warm 
place until double in size, about 1 hour. 
Punch dough down; turn out on lightly 
floured board. Cover and let rest 10 
minutes. Divide dough into 24 parts. 
Roll each ball of dough to form an 11- 
inch rope; coil on greased cooky sheets 
to form rolls. Brush each lightly with 
melted shortening. Cover and let rise 
until double in size, about 30 minutes. 
Bake in hot oven, 400°F. about 30 
minutes, or until golden brown. Brush 
with beaten egg white and sprinkle with 
poppy seed. 

Frosted Honey Pineapple Squares 

One-third cup honey, 3 tablespoons 
cornstarch, % teaspoon salt, 1 egg yolk 
lightly beaten, 1 (1 pound 14 ounce) 
can pineapple chunks, undrained, %4 
cup milk, 1 teaspoon honey, 1 package 
active dry yeast, 4% cup very warm 
water, 4 egg yolks, lightly beaten, 4 
cups sifted flour and 1 cup butter. 

Mix honey, cornstarch and salt in 
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sauce, stir in egg yolk and pineapple 
chunks. Cook over medium heat, stir- 
ring constantly, until thick and smooth, 
about 7 minutes. Cool to lukewarm 
while preparing dough. Scald milk; add 
1 teaspoon honey; cool to lukewarm. 
Dissolve yeast in very warm water; add 
to milk mixture. Stir in beaten egg 
yolks. Measure flour into large bowl. 
Cut butter into flour using pastry blend- 
er, or 2 knives, until mixture resembles 
coarse meal. Stir in yeast and milk 
mixture; blend thoroughly. Dough will 
be soft and moist. Divide dough in 
half. Roll one half out on floured 
board to fit bottom of a jelly roll pan 
and overlap edges, about 16x10 inches. 
Spread with cooled honey pineapple 
filling. Roll remaining dough large 
enough to cover filling. Seal edges. 
Snip top of dough with scissors to let 
steam escape. Cover; let rise in warm 
place, free from draft, until doubled in 
bulk, about | hour. Bake in moderate 
oven, 375°F. 35 to 40 minutes. Frost 
with confectioners’ sugar icing. 


25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 


comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


| Ome :T-> ay ar | Dearborn 1, Mich. 








Beeswax Rendering Service | 
Exchange Your Beeswax 


for Foundation 
Write for Price List. 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Rd. Ithaca, N. Y. 


















QUALITY BRED QUEENS 


Italians and Caucasians 
CAUCASIAN BREEDERS furnished by 
J. E. HASTINGS . 
Queens, $1.40 each Air Mail & Clipped 
ITALIAN QUEENS: Breeders selected 
from OUR NORTHERN APIARIES for 
hardiness and honey production. 
RS SRNES Seals 42 $1.40 each 
1.30 each 
: Pere 1.25 each 
ITALIAN QUEENS AFTER JUNE 1st 
75¢ each or $65.00 per 100 
All queens marked 10¢ extra, 
——— free. 
Watch for our 
summer queen yard address. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
P.O. Box 364 Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
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s % NEWS AND EVENTS 
PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
Starline and Reg. Stock 


ane ee a the 1.0.0.F. Hall, 2107 Silver Avenue, 
2 Ib. & Qn., $5.00 1-25 $1 aS Kansas City, Kansas. The program will 
3 Ib. & On., 6.25 25-100 1.65 consist of the election of officers for 
4 lb. & On., 7.20 100 u 1.55 the coming year, followed by the speak- 
: » Oe oa, er, President Thomas Doonan of the 


For large quantity of packages write for 


(Continued from page 241) 








prices. For reg. stock queens and pack- lowa Beekeepers’ Association. He will 
eg ee per omy queen. discuss “Promotion—Why, How, When, 
ere ys . er cz. 9 ° ? 
ane ane ies Ga” Where - Whose Job?” He will also per- 
Queens, clip and mark, 10¢ each. haps show some interesting slides. 

ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY We believe this will prove a very 
me ite. E. Cuntts & — wae | interesting meeting besides casting your 
 Binarendnton — ” 3 vote for your favorite candidate, so 
CELI PLAN AHEAD, BE THERE and get 


the most out of a good thing. 
(Meetings are held the first Sunday 


Q U E E N S | p.m. of each month; for time and place 


contact the editor at above address.) 





ITALIAN | —R. F. Ferguson, Ass'n. Editor. 
NORTHERN TESTED STOCK | 
A Dependable Source of CONNECTICUT 
Good Early Queens Beekeepers’ Associatien, Inc. 
_ PRICE TO JUNE Ist Hartford, Connecticut 
as cece eee eee —— April 22, 1961 
ae te 2... séd4das The annual meeting of the Connecti- 
2t0100......., 1.20 || cut Beekeepers’ Association, Incorpo- 
QUANTITY DISCOUNT . rated, will be held April oe 1961 at 
i}: the Y.M.C.A., corner of Jewel and 
A. J. BOETTGER | 


Pearl Streets, Hartford, Connecticut, 
beginning at 10 a.m. 

The schedule for the day is ‘he an- 
nual election of officers and the topic 
>) for discussion is “Spring Management.” 


ll Route 1, Box 1070 Naples, Fla. | 














seit " aoe ” Reaeie Lunch will be in the Y.M.C.A. cafe- 
Se amend of eatin teria. All beekeepers and beginners in 
honey crop by using these beekeeping are welcome.—Philemon J. 
—— oS Hewitt, Jr., Publicity. 


queening or making _in- 
crease, bred generations 
for gentleness, quick build- 
up and high production. 

















These bees will winter in 73 
any state or province in ‘*‘HASTINGS 
Canada when given sufficient stores. CAUCASIAN BREEDER QUEENS 
No package bees this season. account World-wide recognition for quality, pro- 
of last September 10th storm. duction, gentleness and non-swarming. 
Queens, $1.45 each Air Mail Fifteen years of breeding for breeding 


stock exclusively, no yellow. All breed- 
Cece Se Serre ers fully guaranteed. Air Mail $10 ea. 


W. D. REAMS J. E. HASTINGS 
Box 458-Ph. ORange 5-2732-LaBelle, Fla. | Rt. 1, Box 192 HALLETTSVILLE, TEXAS 
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QUALITY IN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Caucasian or Italian, gentle, highly productive. Health certificate, live arrival guaranteed. 
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Lots of Queens 2ib.w/q 3ib.w/q 41b.w/q 5 lb. w/q 
1 to 25 $1.50 $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
26 to 99 1.35 4.00 5.05 6.10 7.15 
100 up 1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 Ww 
FARRIS HOMAN SHANNON, MISS. 
— ——— — A _ — 
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FLORIDA STATE SI a ee 
HONEY SHOW NORMAN‘S 
(Continued from page 207) Improved 3-Band 


| ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 





hundreds of questions about bees and From top honey producing hives. 
honey, performing a valuable service 2 Ib. pkg. w/q ...... 3.75 
to the industry. Recipe books from the 3 lb. pkg. w/q ...... 4.75 
American Honey Institute sold unusual- 4 Ib. pkg. w/q ...... 5.75 
ly well. SN 1.00 
Considering that the fair is attended Se a aoe eee 
by more than half a million visitors || ooks your order. 
from many states, a large and attractive || NORMAN BEE CO. 
honey exhibit — this one more than 60 || Route 1 Ramer, Ala. 





feet long — cannot help but be of great (WU ; - 


a4 
| 


| 


: 





value to the industy without cost to 





California Italian Queens 
Extra Good Breeders 

1 to 24 queens ... .$1.20 each 

25 or more ....... 1.10 each 


DAN W. ALVIES 


670 Roe Road Paradise, California 


# 


beekeepers. The honey-baked goods 
occupied five glass cases. Each item 
was labeled so visitors could see the 
name of the product and that it was 
made with honey. There were 120 en- 
tries of cakes, cookies, breads, candies 
and canned goods made with honey. 








%, 
CRU 








PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Walker-Lee Co. _Live Oak, Calif. 




















— a 


Tested Queens, $2.50 
SUNRISE APIARIES Box 573 PETAL, MISSISSIPPI 





— A = _ — _ ——) 
ITALIAN QUEENS PACKAGE BEES 
1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. with queen ........... $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ........... 5.25 5.00 4.75 
4-lb. pkg. with queen ........... 6.25 6.00 5.75 
rr ee ere ee 125 1.20 1.35 


i ee , en ae 


J 








BEES QUEENS — __ Three-banded Italians 


Tested queens, $2.50 
For larger packages add $1.20 per pound. 
No charge to clip or Airmail queens. Add 10¢ to mark. 
Packages F.O.B. Hattiesburg. 


W. E. PLANT Rt. 2 HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


. —_——s - ‘ a 








fi — TT ee — - rn nnn Ss 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen 5.70 5.45 5.20 
Queens postpaid ............ 1.45 1.35 1.25 
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“ “ VERSUS 
“ITALIAN Pe | Ss QUEENS at 
Get queens when you need them for divisions and | i 
ADEA] requeening. We specialize in the production of || | bees are 
;e=~7 large quantities of queens and our long experi- | { are fully 
/ ence, good equipment and good stock assures you ey 
the best available. | things de 
Prices: 1-9...$1.30 10-49...$1.25 50 up...$1.20 each | § is alway: 
Clip 5¢ and Mark 10¢ each . } keeper W 
Bessonet Bee Co. Donaldsonville, La. ||| wu 
Rs room insignific 
gestions ° 
f ee ——) § drawn. | 
| PACKAGE BEES ‘‘ITALIANS‘‘ QUEENS wet ong 
Never before have good packages and queens been behaviou 
so important. Serving those who demand the best. ducer, ar 
: 1-9 10-49 50 up studying 
| 2 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen $4.75 $4.50 $4.25 | spent on 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 5.75 5.50 5.25 | Eton. Th 
4 lb. pkg. with young laying queen 6.75 6.50 6.23 TE mcke ev 
kk re reerrer ee 1.50 1.40 1.30 0 OE aumber | 
| Shipments by Express, Parcel Post or your Truck. that all | 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
| THE WILBANKS APIARIES CLAXTON, GEORGIA 
L——__— —— = 
( “ = 
Three Band and Pure Italian Hybrid Package Bees and Queens 
We ship pure worker bees by maii, express, or truck. We guarantee live arriv>!. | 
1961 PRICES 
Each with a young laying queen 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. 
1 to 11 Rach...... $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 | 
12 to 29 Meek. ..... 4.05 5.10 6.15 7.20 
30 or More Each...... 3.85 4.85 5.85 6.80 | Be 
1 to 11 12 to 29-30 or more | 
es GD «sca ds sanded monacian $1.40 $1.30 $1.20 
Tested Queens, $2.00 each. | | 
For Booster Bees, deduct the price of the queen in quantities. W) 
|) see $10.00 Per Ounce | - 
P. O. Box 265 JACKSON APIARIES Funston, Georgia | O 
— | t 
_ | us 
e 4 e e | 
Caucasian Queens or Dadant’s Midnites | 
1-24 25-99 100 up 1-24 25-99 100 up | 
$1.45 $1.35 $1. 25 $1.70 $1.60 $1.50 
PACKAGE BEES WITH CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
1-24 25-99 100-up | 
Pe Wedusesveseaweon $4.75 $4.50 $4.25 | 
a +60 sdancessawnes 5.85 5.60 5.35 
For packages with Dadant’s Midnite Hybrid Queens add 25¢ to | 
the above prices. For clipping and marking queens add 10¢ each. | 
Howard Weaver & Sons Navasota, Texas | | | 
a aa 
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HONEY PRODUCERS 
VERSUS BEEKEEPERS 


(Continued from page 215) 


bees and the truckers of package 
bees are conscientious individuals and 
are fully aware that their continued 
business depends on the quality of their 
delivered product. In spite of this, 
things do happen, so that this unknown 
is always a consideration of the bee- 
keeper who receives the packages. 

I would consider this a pointless and 
insignificant article if no concrete sug- 
gestions were made, or any conclusions 
drawn. Perhaps the most significant is 
that the package bee operator does not 
require a thorough knowledge of bee 
behaviour to be a successful honey pro- 
ducer, and that perhaps the time spent 
studying bee behaviour could be well 
spent on accumulating other informa- 
tion. The package bee operator should 
make every attempt to minimize the 
number of unknowns by being certain 
that ail brood chambers are standard, 


that adequate honey, pollen, and good 
worker comb is supplied to the brood 
chamber and that all other equipment 
is sorted and prepared for the various 
operations that will occur. The package 
bee operator should be able to handle 
a greater number of colonies per em- 
ployee due to the ability to operate 
apiaries as units rather than as individ- 
ual colonies. 

In conclusion, I do not wish to min- 
imize the necessity of knowing and un- 
derstanding bee behaviour. As suggest- 
ed earlier, the good beekeeper will get 
a better crop in good or bad years than 
the less skilled operator. The differ- 
ence in this knowledge and ability could 
be the difference between a profitable 
and an unprofitable year. On the other 
hand, I do not think a package bee 
operator needs to be embarrassed by 
his lack of understanding of bee be- 
haviour as compared to beekeepers op- 
erating overwintered colonies. Under 
his conditions he may be an even more 
successful honey producer. 
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When 
you think 
of 


Bees & Queens 


us prove it. 


2-lb. pkg. 

3-lb. pkg. 

Untested Queens 
Tested Queens 

For larger pkgs. add 





With normal weather all orders should go out on time 
as our bees are in good condition. 


| Our 100% satisfaction has been good for 49 years, let 


Packages with Queens (Italian only) 


Terms $1.00 per package with 
orders balance before shipments. 


— —— 


Think of: 
Merrill Bee Co. 


P. O. Box 115 
State Line, Miss. 


$3.75 any number 
4.75 any number 
1.10 any number 
1.50 any number 
1.00 per lb. 
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Aeppler Co., 


Look for this Sign 


Quality aT Low” cost KELLEY’S BEES 


Improved three-banded Ital- 
ian bees and queens direct 
from our own farm. Ship- 
ments start April Ist, ex- 
trode Mk. Reg. Press or parcel post shipment. 


== U. S. Pat. Off. 
aeeY = “The Geo tow” Thousands of extra queens. 


Queens 2-lb.w/q 3-lb. w/q 
1-24 .........- $1.25 $425 $5.25 
Be sicccecose Tae 4.00 5.00 
POD wn cceeee BG 3.75 4.75 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Clarkson, Ky. 
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